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New Patterns for Teacher Education 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 
Dean, Graduate School of Education 
The University of Chicago 


T= PROVISIONS for the education of teachers during the next decade will con- 

dition the quality of American education for the remainder of the century. 
If we are serious about increasing the effectiveness of education, therefore, we 
must think deeply about how we can improve the selection of prospective teachers 
and the measures through which they are prepared for and inducted into the 
practice of teaching. 

A good program of teacher education represents an extension of, and not 
a replacement for, liberal education. By a liberal education, I mean studies that, 
in the words of Everett Dean Martin, will serve “to free the mind from servitude 
and herd opinion, to train habits of judgment and of appreciation of value, to 
carry on the struggle for human excellence in our day and generation, to temper 
passion with wisdom, to dispel prejudice by better knowledge of self, to enlist 
all men, in the measure that they have capacity for it, in the achievement of 
civilization.” ' 

Teacher education should be built on elements which form the basis for 
understanding our own and other cultures; it should extend acquaintance with 
the best thinking of our own and previous ages; it should deepen the meaning 
of knowledge through application to a variety of teaching-learning situations; and 
it should develop a spirit of speculative inquiry. Such an education will be 
calculated to produce teachers who will motivate the learning process through a 
rich variety of approaches rather than by dependence on some rule-of-thumb 
method or slavish imitation of observed procedures. 

The young people in our schools are more likely to become students when 
their teachers exemplify a spirit of continuing scholarly inquiry. A scholar is 
driven by passion to enlarge his own knowledge and to project his thinking into 
uncharted areas. The good teacher couples this passion to know with an urge 
to enlist others in the joys that come from the discovery of new ideas. His 
enthusiasm for his subject impels him to unfold its marvels to others. This leads 
him to search for ways of arousing in young minds a hunger for knowledge and 
for ways of feeding the whetted appetites with the best that his field can offer. 

If our schools are to be staffed by any considerable number of individuals 
who can qualify as teacher-scholars, four conditions must prevail: 

The first condition is intellectual curiosity on the part of those who choose 
careers in teaching. Criteria for the selection of candidates for teacher prepara- 
tion should include possession of the abilities and interests essential to sound 
scholarship in the chosen discipline. 

The second condition is the acquisition by teachers of a substantial body of 
organized knowledge, together with methods of inquiry through which knowledge 
can be extended. To fulfill this condition is part of the task of teacher education. 

The third condition is a certain amount of leisure and freedom from demands 
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that swallow the day without allowing pause for reading or reflection. To create 
this condition is a task of educational administration, but one not well performed. 

The fourth condition is the cherishing of scholarship and its fruits by the 
teaching profession, the local community, and the larger society. In the face of 
the anti-intellectualism that pervades much of American life, this condition will 
not be easy to achieve; but the teaching profession cannot be absolved from 
exerting itself toward this end. 

Is it too much to ask that the ablest and most dedicated scholars in our 
universities and colleges allot some of their time for the education of those who 
will play a large part in determining the caliber of college entrants and the future 
of civilization? 

How can we expect to produce good teachers of science unless their own 
education includes contact with genuinely creative scientists and provides the 
excitement of participating in discovery of new knowledge? How can we expect 
to produce gifted teachers of history unless they are taught by historians of the 
first rank and inducted into the study and criticism of the sources of historical 
knowledge and the arts and sciences of historical interpretation? How can we 
expect teachers who will introduce to our children and youth great literary achieve- 
ments unless they themselves are taught by scholars who understand the uses 
and abuses of the art of criticism and who retain a fresh and spontaneous en- 
thusiasm for great ideas aptly expressed? How can we expect a teacher to develop 
in the young a mastery of a foreign language unless he himself is taught by those 
thoroughly at home in the language and the culture of which it is a part? And 
how can teachers be expected to acquire the art of exciting the desire for learning 
in their pupils unless their own instructors stir in them a hunger for knowledge? 

It will not do simply to vary the prescription as to the number of parts of 
content to be purveyed by one department and the number of parts of method 
to be mixed in by another group; for teacher preparation thus compounded con- 
tributes to our educational ills rather than to their cure. Under this devitalizing 
division of labor, content tends to become a body of ideas to be acquired, and 
to remain inert and unused; and method is reduced to a set of vessels emptied 
of meaning. Only through a blending of content and method can we restore 
vitality to teacher education. This is not to deny that there are different kinds of 
scholars who play different parts in the education of a teacher; but it is to say 
that the scientist or historian participating in teacher education is communicating 
both content and method; and is using method consciously or unconsciously as a 
carrier of content. The pity is that he often uses it so badly. His own teaching 
may become more effective with all students by reflection on what the prospective 
teacher is learning from him about how students of the subject may be led to 
share the excitement of discovery and the satisfaction of achieved understanding. 
To be sure, there are understandings about teaching mathematics, or other 
subjects, at the earlier stages of development that are not likely to be acquired 
from the teacher of the higher branches. For this reason the prospective teacher, 
while extending his scholarship in his special field of study, should maintain a 
steady contact with learners of the age groups he expects later to instruct. 

There are many ways in which the preparation of teachers may be shaped, 
but all of them should have in common such features as: 

1. A broad general education to provide understanding of the major con- 
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tributions to Western thought and an insight into at least one non-Western 
culture; 

2. Advanced study in the field of specialization, including methods of in- 
quiry through which new knowledge is discovered and tested; 

3. Opportunity for early identification with the teaching profession, and 
for continuing observation in schools and participation in guiding the 
learning of others; 

4. Induction into the art of teaching by gifted and sympathetic teachers, 
followed by an internship in which full responsibility is accepted for 
directing a group of learners; 

5. Analytical study of the teaching-learning process and penetrating evalua- 
tion of one’s own and others’ teaching procedures, under the guidance 
of instructors who have a deep understanding of child development and 
needs, of the nature of learning, and of the role of the teacher in a 
modern democratic society. 

Two contrasting developments hold great promise for improvement in the 
education of teachers. They are first, a new insistence that those preparing for 
teaching supplement a broad general education with extended study in the field 
of specialization (at the graduate level wherever possible); and, second, pro- 
vision for extended periods of residency or internship as members of a strong 
teaching team. Both of these aspects are receiving attention today in a number 
of colleges and universities. 

Teachers for early childhood ideally should have at least as much general 
education as is commonly represented by a bachelor’s degree from a good college. 
The important thing is not the possession of a degree or the number of years 
spent in college but the possession of a truly alert, cultivated, and inquiring mind. 
It is as important for teachers of young children as for teachers at later stages 
of growth to exhibit the characteristics of an educated person. 

Beyond this, the need is more for specialists in child development than for 
specialists in the subjects to be taught. There is a respectable body of profes- 
sional knowledge which is an important attribute of the teacher of young children: 
an understanding of the needs of the young child; the psychology of learning; the 
role of the school in the American culture; the problems encountered by the child 
in developing an adequate self-image, adapting to his environment, and acquiring 
the ability to read, use numbers, speak and write the native language, and so on. 
In all these there is content as well as method. 

While scholarship in a specialized field is not essential for all teachers of 
young children, there should be some teachers who have unusual artistic ability 
and skill in nourishing the creative impulses of children, some who excel in music 
and the teaching of music, some who have special skill in diagnosing reading 
difficulties, and some with other types of specialized knowledge and ability. 
Specialization in particular aspects of knowledge may be increased somewhat for 
teachers of later childhood and early adolescence. Even though the major part 
of the young child’s day may be spent with one teacher, there seems no valid 
reason for not giving even very young children the opportunity to be introduced 
to music, art, and science by teachers who have special enthusiasm for, and 
knowledge of, the particular subject. 

Several teacher-educating institutions have concluded, after extensive tryouts 
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of alternative plans, that the professional aspects of the preparation of elementary- 
school teachers can be handled most effectively by devoting a full academic year 
(either the fourth year of college or the first year of graduate work) to a 
program which enables the student teachers to combine experiences in working 
with children under the guidance of gifted teachers, with theoretical studies of 
child development and the psychology of learning. 

In one such plan a continuing seminar, supplemented by extensive reading 
and by consultation with specialists of various kinds, helps the prospective 
teachers to deepen their general education as well as to develop professional 
competence. Specialists in the teaching of reading and other fields are asked to 
contribute their knowledge of research and techniques at the appropriate stages 
of the students’ development. In this way the overlapping among methods 
courses is reduced and the effectiveness of the learning increased. The coordinator 
also arranges to obtain at appropriate times the insights of anthropologists, 
geographers, historians, and other scholars who can contribute to the prospective 
teachers’ understandings of what their particular fields of study offer. As each 
branch of knowledge is examined, discussion centers on how the young can be led 
to develop early concepts which will provide a sound basis for later learning. 

Although a five-year program is preferable, excellent teachers for elementary 
schools can be produced in a four-year college program, provided the high-school 
preparation is adequate. For a high-school teacher the task is not readily 
manageable because of the desirability of considerable specialization in the 
teaching field. In cases where it is deemed necessary to qualify for high-school 
teaching in as little as four years of college, the emphasis should be on a program 
of liberal studies, including specialized and professional studies so pursued as to 
reveal the relatedness of special and general studies. 

The specialized aspects of the preparation of high-school teachers should 
be the responsibility of an active faculty group including scholars in the specialized 
area of knowledge, one or more first-rate specialists in education as a field of 
study, and one or more persons with extensive experience with high-school 
teaching in the particular subject. This faculty group or committee should assume 
responsibility for choosing the content, organizing the program, conducting a 
seminar through which all that the students are learning may be focused on the 
teaching roles for which they are preparing. 

Wherever possible the preparation of high-school teachers should include 
graduate study in the teaching field. There should be provision also for graduate 
studies of genuine significance in the field of education; but the amount of time 
required for such studies may be reduced as education receives its appropriate 
treatment in courses in history, psychology, sociology, and other fields. In insti- 
tutions with graduate schools or departments, the committees for the preparation 
of teachers should include strong representatives from the graduate departments. 

In my Own university a program of teacher preparation requiring a full two 
years beyond the bachelor’s degree will be put into operation next fall. A four- 
year program of general studies with some concentration in the teaching field is 
a prerequisite. The professional training will include: 

1. A year of graduate work in the teaching field, planned and offered by the 

graduate departments in the Divisions of the Biological Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, Humanities, and Social Sciences; 
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2. Opportunity to observe and to participate in teaching in the university 
high school during the first year, and to analyze aims and teaching 
procedures in the given subject through a seminar conducted by the 
coordinator of teacher training in that subject; 

3. Graduate inquiry into the psychology of learning, the aims of education, 
curriculum theory, the functions of schools and the roles of teachers in 
different types of societies; 

4. A teaching residency of a full academic year as a member of a strong 
group of career teachers in a good high school; 

5. A thoroughgoing appraisal of each candidate’s scholarship by the faculty 
of the appropriate graduate department, and of his mastery of the art 
of teaching by career teachers who have observed his teaching over ex- 
tended periods. Satisfaction of both kinds of criteria is the basis for 
award of the Master of Arts Degree in Teaching in a specified field. 

The faculties of graduate schools and undergraduate faculties of arts and 
sciences again have an opportunity to assume major responsibility for the education 
of teachers. If they give serious attention to the task and exhibit a willingness 
to work with those who have special knowledge of educational institutions and 
processes, they will mend the broken links between higher education and the 
lower schools and give a lift to learning everywhere. On the other hand, if they 
fail to give their best thought to the education of teachers, they will have turned 
aside from an opportunity to reinvigorate the whole stream of American education. 

The liberal arts colleges have a major obligation to develop in those headed 
for teaching a spirit of speculative inquiry and understanding of methodologies 
appropriate to different kinds of inquiry. They also have an obligation to offer 
in their own instruction diverse models of good teaching. All these things con- 
stitute a part of the obligation for preprofessional training. The specialized 
professional preparation should be left to those institutions which have well- 
qualified specialists in the psychology of learning, curriculum theory and other 
aspects of education, as well as competent faculties in the arts and sciences. No 
institution of whatever size and reputation should undertake the preparation of 
secondary teachers except for those subjects in which creative scholars are ready 
to give time and thought to the education of teachers. 

Teachers in our schools should exemplify in high degree the qualities of 
educated persons. No major aspect of human knowledge and no human culture 
should be wholly closed to them. They should be able to learn from and to use 
symbols of many kinds—linguistic, mathematical, and/or musical. They should 
be able also to learn from direct observation of objects and living organisms; to 
express ideas clearly through speech and writing in their native language and with 
some facility in at least one other language and/or through a universal medium 
such as mathematical symbolism, music, or painting. 

They should know how to estimate probabilities by selecting and analyzing 
relevant evidence; but they should also recognize the limits of what they can 
know objectively and the vast extent of the unknown to be dealt with through 
the insights provided by religion, philosophy, and great literature of many kinds 
when illuminated by one’s own reflection and imagination. 

They should have a just perception of themselves and a just appreciation of 
the rights, needs, and potentialities of others. They should understand how the 
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health of society is conditioned upon freedom of judgment and expression for 
the individuals who compose it; and they should value, and be willing to sacrifice 
for, institutions which buttress these and other human freedoms. They should 
be guided more often by reason than by unconsidered emotion or prejudice; and 
should prize those things that contribute to the well-being and elevation of man- 
kind above those that provide only temporary pleasure. 

They should continue to learn by re-examining their values and assumptions, 
broadening their knowledge, extending their understanding, deepening their 
appreciation of life in its many manifestations, and putting their faculties increas- 
ingly in the service of their aspirations. 

When we have more teachers who exhibit these traits, our prospects of 
extending these characteristics among our population generally will be materially 
enhanced. To this end, the institutions of higher education should bend their 


efforts. 


Why Accredit Teacher Education? 


WILLIAM K. SELDEN 
Executive Secretary, National Commission on Accrediting 


I 


 E fee -ntegreny everyone who prepares a talk encounters the experience of 
finding his thoughts at some time roaming from one topic to another in a 
most uncoordinated manner. Several weeks ago as I was reflecting on this meeting 
and on your interest in the responsibility of the liberal arts college in the training 
of teachers, an interest which I share most keenly, I found my mind jumping 
from one idea to another. To my later satisfaction I discovered that I could 
re-create this series of reflections and that there appeared to be a logical relation- 
ship among them. 

My meditations began with the fact that it was approximately four years 
ago when | assumed my present position and when for the first time I found 
myself in a no man’s land facing a heavy barrage of crossfire with the so-called 
liberal arts people on one side and the so-called teacher educationists on the 
other, firing away at each other almost as fast as they could reload their verbal 
muskets. The remembrance of these days led me to recollect that four years 
is equal to a single college generation and consequently I could well have been 
considered a freshman at that time. And that is not far from the truth—because 
in all these issues I truly was a freshman. 

My mind further recalled the picture of an activity that existed formerly at 
the university from which I was graduated. At this institution it was once the 
custom for the sophomores to line all the freshmen on the steps of one of the 
older buildings and then at a predetermined time pepper them with old tomatoes, 
rotten eggs, and wet flour. A photograph of the carnage was always taken and 
preserved for posterity so that the members of the freshman class could show 
what indignity they were forced to encounter before attaining the lofty summit 
of graduation. The photograph was customarily called the “flour picture,” and 
it was not spelled f-l-o-w-e-r. You may easily visualize the picture; it was a mess. 

As I reflected on the situation four years ago with respect to the accreditation 
of teacher education, I realized that it too was a mess. Fortunately, like the 
defunct flour picture, conditions have been greatly improved. Now it is possible 
to discuss in a calm, reasoned manner some of the issues which, if they were 
even mentioned a college generation ago, would only have inflamed passions and 
caused convictions to be entrenched even further. 

From this description of my recent rambling thoughts you may readily 
deduce that I am pleased to be here with you today and to participate in your 
deliberations on the relationship between liberal education and the education of 
teachers. The many issues involved in this relationship have been of major 
concern to me these past four years. What is more, they have impressed on me 
the need for a close relationship and harmonious understanding between liberal 
education and teacher education. Fortunately for all of education in this country 
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both of these developments are taking place. Your program today is an example 
of this long-needed transformation. 

Others on your program more qualified than I will undoubtedly address 
themselves to curriculum planning and to philosophical concepts in the education 
of teachers. I have been requested to speak on the accreditation of teacher 
education, a thorny subject which has not been well understood and thus has 
been a bone of contention for some years. From my remarks this morning 
a few of you may assume that I am supporting some of the extreme attitudes 
expressed by over-zealous teacher educationists. In case some of you may so 
conclude, I must clarify my position. I am merely trying to bring understanding 
in a complicated area. In meetings of teacher-education people I attempt equally 
to present your point of view. 


In contrast to the situation in every other country in the world where different 
methods are employed, we in the United States have developed the method of 
extra-legal accreditation as our major method of establishing and maintaining 
academic standards. In other countries, ministries of education with varying 
degrees of legal authority serve an important place in the maintenance of standards. 
In addition, external examining bodies frequently exist, and, equally important, 
the creation or chartering of universities and teacher-training institutions is 
severely restricted in comparison with the almost profligate manner by which such 
institutions have been allowed to be chartered in this country. 

To compensate for our lack of a ministry of education and non-use of 
external examinations, the colleges and universities, in a manner consistent with 
our political heritage, have banded together to form associations, six of which are 
known as regional accrediting agencies. In various ways and at different times 
they all have assumed the function of accrediting as a means of establishing basic 
standards. Lest we think of this activity as only an altruistic function, that is, 
one of protection of the public welfare, it should be pointed out that accrediting, 
even though based on valid philosophical principles, has also served the purpose 
of self-protection for the institutions already accredited. The history of the slow 
acceptance of teacher-training institutions proves this point. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which 
was formed in 1895 and which issued its first list of accredited higher institutions 
in 1913, did not adopt standards for admission of teachers colleges until 1918. 
And then these institutions faced a decade of struggle for real understanding of 
their problems on the part of those who then controlled accrediting and who in 
most cases had little knowledge of education for prospective public school 
teachers. Likewise the issue over the acceptance of teachers colleges made its 
appearance at the initial meeting of the Middle States Association in 1887, and 
it was not until 1934, thirteen years after its first list of higher institutions, that 
this agency would accredit colleges for teachers. 

With examples such as these the teachers-college people have felt ostracized 
at the very time when they were attempting to help meet an ever growing 
demand for teachers in an expanding population with a corresponding increase 
in school enrollments which in turn was supported by compulsory attendance 
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laws. Faced with larger numbers of high-school students who in a decreasing 
proportion were pursuing higher education, the prospective teachers needed to 
be taught how to teach many poorly motivated and inadequately endowed young 
people. Lest we think, in a period of rapidly rising college and university enroll- 
ments, that the situation which I describe is past and gone, let it be noted that 
one fourth of New York City’s present elementary school pupils speak no 
English. Since 1950, 650,000 Negroes and Puerto Ricans, many culturally de- 
pressed, have moved into this large city and today these groups comprise 70% 
of the school population. When one realizes that 30% of the juvenile-delinquency 
cases in that city presently involves Puerto Ricans, transplanted and unprepared 
for a new and frequently degrading cultural and vocational environment, it is not 
difficult to appreciate that the teachers in these and other schools need to know 
not merely the subjects they are to teach but how to teach these students, as well 
as how to protect themselves from physical harm. 

Conditions such as these have generally been ignored by the liberal arts 
faculties as they all too often have tended to do nothing more than criticize in 
their sometimes isolated ignorance. And yet these very criticisms fortunately are 
now being heard and are having their influence. We should be grateful for the 
public attention which is being attracted by such men as our professors of history 
and vice-admirals to the need for an increase in the national effort toward a 
much higher academic quality throughout our entire educational system. In their 
criticisms they may sometimes display a lack of balanced judgment and of 
knowledge of social developments, and they may all too glibly place the blame 
for our contemporary educational deficiencies on too narrow a segment of 
society. Nevertheless, as catalysts they are serving a most useful purpose. Partially 
as a result of their comments, those who are responsible for the accreditation of 
programs in teacher training are placing increasing emphasis on the qualifications 
in subject-matter education of those preparing to teach. This trend will un- 
doubtedly continue, and will even be accelerated among the teacher-education 
faculties; that is, if you who are oriented in the liberal arts tradition will lend 
your sympathetic support and not your verbal brickbats to those who in recent 
years have been carrying the burden of preparing our tens of thousands of 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 


Ill 


In the American tradition the major method of establishing and maintaining 
academic standards has been through accreditation. And teacher education 
adopted this method a quarter of a century ago, many years after medicine near 
the turn of the century initiated this practice in a professional field of study. 
Many of the critics of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, now a recognized accrediting agency, assumed that since this specific organi- 
zation was created in 1952, accrediting of teacher education by a national agency 
was begun in that year. 

Actually the first national association of teachers colleges was formed in 
1855 and accrediting by one of its successor organizations was begun in the 
1920’s. The present American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
later performed this function until 1952 when NCATE was formed for the 
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purpose of providing a broader representative base than was possible through 
AACTE alone, even though this latter organization is obtaining a rapidly increas- 
ing membership of liberal arts colleges. In addition to AACTE, the organizations 
which were included in the creation of this new agency, NCATE, were as follows: 
Council of Chief State School Officers, National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National Education Association, and National 
School Boards Association. It must be emphasized that official participation of 
the Association of American Colleges was sought in order to include direct 
representation of the liberal arts colleges. However, this attempt, which has been 
repeated at different times, was unsuccessful for several reasons. 

In the first place, the liberal arts people, at least up until a few years ago, 
frequently objected to the argument that teaching is a profession like medicine 
or law, but for one group of teachers to claim that teaching is not a profession 
is to proclaim a denial of their own birthright. Teaching shares an ancient 
heritage of professional status with theology, law and medicine. Even though 
teaching in this country does not presently enjoy the preferred economic or social 
status of law or medicine, the facts of contemporary political life indicate clearly 
that without an organized presentation of professional goals improved social and 
economic status will not likely be attained. Consequently, the attack of some 
liberal arts people in which they denied the premise that teaching is a profession 
merely served to strengthen the hands of the National Education Association, 
regional and state associations of pubiic school teachers and other similar organi- 
zations in the determination of teachers to gain professional stature. To their 
profound disappointment again they were experiencing not merely no assistance, 
but criticisms from many liberal arts professors as the public-school teachers 
and teacher-education people were endeavoring to attain what to them was a 
laudable ambition—an ambition for professional status and sound academic 
improvement. 

A second contention undoubtedly shared by many of you was that the 
extension of professional accrediting into this area of teacher education was com- 
pletely unnecessary since it could be adequately served by the regional associations. 
This argument fails to take into account the fact that all professions, as early as 
medieval times, have sought to control the preparation for and admission to 
their ranks. In our country. as medicine has so successfully proven, accreditation 
has been one of the important mechanisms employed in this procedure. Admission 
in many of the states to the state licensure examinations, not merely in medicine 
but in a number of professions, is partially based on graduation from an approved 
professional school, and in practically all cases the lists of nationally accredited 
institutions serve this purpose—not the list of regionally accredited colleges and 
universities. Here again teacher education has initiated no new departure but 
has merely followed the examples of its peers in which the professions are not 
willing to rely on the lists of regionally accredited institutions for approval of 
professional programs of study. What is more, there is not likely to be any 
change in this attitude among the well-recognized professions. 

At this point I should interpolate with several comments about some of the 
dilemmas which the National Commission on Accrediting has had to face. Recog- 
nizing that an unlimited increase in the number of professional accrediting agencies 
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would lead only to impossible difficulties for all of higher education, the Com- 
mission has succeeded in preventing the introduction of accrediting into a number 
of different additional fields of study. At the same time the Commission appre- 
ciates that an inequity does exist since accrediting is pursued in several academic 
fields which would likely not be permitted to assume this function if they had not 
begun the activity prior to the creation of the National Commission. 

Another dilemma relates to the strength and growth of the regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools. Recognizing that these accrediting 
agencies are independent and autonomous, even though collectively they comprise 
a membership of higher institutions which is almost identical with that of the 
National Commission, we have been able only in an indirect manner to urge an 
improvement in their practices and a strengthening of their policies. What suc- 
cesses have been attained by the regional associations in these respects have been 
gained by them largely without the assistance of the presidents, vice-presidents 
and deans of the country’s major universities and liberal arts colleges. Without 
the support of these educational leaders, including many members of your asso- 
ciation, necessary advances in the policies and practices of accrediting will be 
indefinitely delayed. 

This comment leads to the third and last argument, which I shall mention 
today, of the liberal arts people towards NCATE. Their contention that NCATE 
as originally organized did not provide for a proper and appropriate balance of 
control was sound. Since the teacher education people had generally been anxious 
to have liberal arts participation in this new accrediting organization, there was 
comparatively little difficulty in reaching an agreement on a revised structure. 
Raiher the difficulty was, and in fact still is, to find a constructive method where- 
by liberal arts individuals can be appointed to the Council of NCATE. Several 
years ago when NCATE was recognized by the National Commission, a tempor- 
ary method for selecting liberal arts individuals was devised. Now we are in the 
process of finding an improved and more substantial procedure. 


IV 


I hope you will have noticed that in my remarks so far I have said nothing 
about the standards or requirements for accreditation in teacher education, noth- 
ing about the accrediting procedures to be followed, nor the composition of the 
visiting teams and the committees of review. Reference to these factors I have in- 
tentionally left to the end of my talk. These are the areas in which we individually 
can exert a positive influence for good. But our influence will be negated if we 
incorrectly assume that teacher training has no place in the education of teachers; 
if we blatantly criticize schools of education for sometimes having been a haven 
for the less academically competent without recognizing that our own derogatory 
approach has frequently been a partial influence in this situation. Parenthetically, 
we might ask ourselves if we are totally blameless for some of the seamy practices 
in intercollegiate athletics, or if we are absolved because seven of the eleven all- 
American football players listed in Time magazine a month ago were enrolled 
in schools of education and physical education! 

We must recognize our own responsibilities for the education of teachers and 
we must assume the obligations that rest on all of us as educators. It is a grave 
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responsibility at a time of such rapid social and technological change to educate 
teachers for the uncertainties of the future. In meeting this responsibility it is my 
basic contention that neither we nor the teacher-training specialists can success- 
fully fulfil our social and professional obligations in the preparation of teachers 
without each working harmoniously and closely together. Most of the contem- 
porary leaders in teacher education, including those in NCATE, fully recognize 
this point. The rapid transformations of the old normal schools, and now the 
teachers colleges, into general colleges and even universities, are not the result 
only of a desire for greater prestige. An equally propelling force is the conviction 
that a future teacher will obtain a sounder education and be a better teacher when 
he is intimately exposed to the liberal arts subjects. 

History has proven that the moral and ethical traditions of civilization can 
best be transmitted through a study of the liberal arts, especially when taught 
with a breadth of understanding and a depth of conviction. Experience has equally 
proven that a well-trained teacher can usually instill enthusiasm and inspiration 
among his students for these very subjects which you and I hold dear. Even 
though some excellent teachers are just born, the unprecedented increase in the 
school population of the onrushing years does not permit us the luxury of relying 
on the fortunes of birth alone. Nature is in need of an immediate assist from both 
liberal arts people of understanding and teacher-education people of ability. These 
two groups together, sharing the responsibility for teacher education, will not 
merely provide stronger visiting teams and committees of review, as well as more 
constructive standards for accreditation, but—more important—better education 
for the future generation of teachers. 
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“And Gladly Wolde He Lerne, and Gladly Teche” 


ARTHUR BESTOR 
Professor of History 
University of Illinois 


O* an April morning late in the fourteenth century, a company of pilgrims 
bound for Canterbury gathered at the Tabard Inn under the searching eyes 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. Among the twenty-nine pilgrims was a progenitor of ours: 

A clerk there was of Oxenford also, 

That unto logic hadde long y-go. 
This Oxford scholar possessed the timeless instincts of the man of learning, desir- 
ing above all else to have 

at his bed’s head 

Twenty bookes, clad in black or red 

Of Aristotle and his philosophy. 
For this he paid the price the scholar still pays: 

But all be that he was a philosopher, 

Yet hadde he but little gold in coffer. 
His reward—and who shall call it an insufficient reward?—was the description 
that Chaucer gave of him, and that has remained, for close to six centuries, the 
classic characterization of the great teacher: 

Not one word spake he more than was need, 

And that was said in form and reverence, 

And short and quick, and full of high sentence. 

Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 

And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 

“And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.”—This line, written almost 
at the dawning of English literature and almost at the dawning of the university 
system as we know it, sums up the traditional working principle of higher educa- 
tion—the principle, namely, that learning and teaching are inseparable. Because 
the scholar is glad to learn, he is glad to teach. Because he knows how to learn, 
he knows how to teach. Learning and teaching, in this view of the matter, are not 
two distinct activities, they are two phases of one single activity. They are, as it 
were, the systole and diastole of the scholar’s heart. The rhythmic alternation 
of learning and teaching is the mechanism by which the blood of scholarship is 
made to circulate, so that it is both enriched and transmitted in one continuous 
movement. 

Love of learning is prerequisite to effective teaching—this is the traditional 
assumption of the college and university. Is it a valid assumption today? Though 
many would deny, I would roundly assert, its continuing validity. So, I trust, 
would most of my hearers. But the assumption is not self-evident, and it can be 


1 Geoffrey Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, Prologue, lines 285-308. The text is that of 
Walter W. Skeat, with spelling modernized except where the metre requires the extra syllable 
that is found in the original spelling. 
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defended only if we consider carefully what we mean both by teaching and by 
learning. 

If by teaching we mean no more than the transmittal to the student of 
established facts, then there is no reason why the teacher should himself be 
engaged in the active pursuit of learning. The facts are already laid up somewhere, 
the teacher can get them by rote, he can master a few tricks for attracting atten- 
tion, and he can then set himself up in business for life. It is not a very profitable 
business, to be sure, nor does it deserve to be. The proprietor may call himself a 
teacher, but he is in fact a teaching-machine—neither so tireless nor so unerring 
as the teaching-machines that may some day replace him: films, recording tapes, 
and television. The situation is the same when instruction involves merely the 
transmission of simple skills that, once learned, are learned forever. Most voca- 
tional skills are of this character. Millions of men have learned them; one in a 
thousand takes the little capital he has thus acquired to set up an educational shop, 
in which he peddles, not wares he has produced, but tricks he once took the 
trouble to learn. It is a teacher of this sort to whom Bernard Shaw’s gibe peculi- 
arly applies: “He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches.”* A teaching-machine, 
whether human or electronic, exists neither to practice a skill nor to examine the 
implications of a fact. It exists merely to impart the skill or the information 
ready-packaged. 

Now it is true, albeit dismaying, that the elementary principles of a great 
many fields can be imparted by teaching-machines, cheaply and with moderate 
effectiveness. The great vogue of audio-visual aids today constitutes an unintended 
admission of this fact. (Indeed, I would suggest parenthetically, if television 
proves as useful at the college level as many enthusiasts predict, this will simply 
prove that more college instruction is already being provided by human teaching- 
machines than we like to believe.) Men and women with no real interest in 
learning can be converted into teaching-machines rather easily. Most adults, for 
example, have learned the multiplication table at some time. With a little practice 
they can get the knack of imparting it to others, without ever being obliged to 
think about the theory of numbers or about mathematics as an intellectual enter- 
prise at all. It is not too difficult to conscript them, furnish them with a little 
pedagogical know-how, and put them to work on the assembly-line. Literature 
abounds with descriptions of schools that have operated in this way. Indeed, 
present-day educationists sometimes appear to believe that all education was con- 
ducted in this manner until their own happy arrival on the scene. They are 
woefully misinformed about the principles underlying the good schools of past 
centuries, but they may well be correct about actual practices in the generality of 
mediocre schools. Be that as it may, educationists are incontrovertibly right when 
they reject as intolerable an educational system composed of teaching-machines. 

The great educational reformers from Rousseau (say, better, from Socrates) 
to John Dewey have fought the cheap and easy reliance upon teaching-machines. 
They have pointed out that the act of learning, from the point of view of the 
learner, is essentially an act of discovery. When a student is led to analyze 
experience, he himself perceives principles emerging. He discovers relationships 


2 Bernard Shaw, “Maxims for Revolutionists,” appended to Man and Superman; in his 
Selected Plays, with Prefaces (3 vols... New York, 1948), III, 733. 
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among these principles. By applying the principles to new situations and thus 
testing them, he brings larger and larger areas of experience under the dominion 
of theory. Through his own labors the student comes to realize the power 
inherent in ordered intellectual inquiry. 

A process like this cannot possibly be carried through at random or without 
firm scholarly guidance, simply because no individual can possibly re-create, by 
his own spontaneous discoveries, a large enough fraction of the total body of 
human knowledge to be of any utility. A teacher is indispensable, to put the 
crucial problems before the pupil as soon as he is able to grasp them and long 
before he can hope to frame the appropriate questions for himself. The teacher 
brings the pupil to the verge of one discovery after another, in a rapid-fire succes- 
sion quite unattainable through random inquiry on the student’s part. 

If this is the teacher’s task, what are the qualifications he must have? Cer- 
tainly not a mere supply of data. Fundamentally the teacher must have an in- 
quiring mind—not a mind that has inquired, but a mind that is still inquiring. 
The teacher has, of course, already made the particular discoveries that his pupil 
is to make, but he must be continually making analogous discoveries of his own 
—more subtle perhaps, or more advanced, but nevertheless of a kind with those 
to which he is leading his pupil. Only an active mind can guide another active 
mind. 

The theory of education that I have attributed—correctly, I believe—to those 
who are honored as reformers of elementary and secondary education is actually 
nothing more nor less than the philosophy of education for which colleges of 
liberal arts and sciences have stood from the time of Chaucer’s clerk of Oxen- 
ford, who, because he would gladly learn, would also gladly teach. I am not so 
naive as to allege that practice in the colleges has always lived up to theory, but 
I do insist that what I have described has been, is, and should remain the basic 
philosophy of the liberal arts college. Indeed, I will go so far as to assert— 
however odd the remark may sound to those accustomed to another interpretation 
—that the real purpose of the educational reformers to whom I have alluded 
(and I specifically include John Dewey) was to transplant into the lower schools 
the educational philosophy native to the university and the liberal arts college,® 
and thereby to drive out the practices fostered by pedagogical technicians, en- 
trenched in most nineteenth-century normal schools and teachers colleges. 

I began the discussion by saying that we must consider carefully what we 
mean by teaching. I also said that we must consider what we mean by learning. 
Chaucer did not write of the Oxford scholar: “And gladly would he do research, 
and gladly teach.” We are prone to equate the advancement of learning with 
research. In the present context—that is to say, in a discussion of the preparation 
of good teachers—can we safely treat the two expressions as synonymous? I 
fear we cannot. The pursuit or advancement of learning is a concept as badly in 
need of clarification as the concept of teaching. 

The term research is, paradoxically enough, both narrower and at the same 
time more inclusive than the traditional phrase advancement of learning. It is 


3 This interpretation was developed more fully, from the point of view of the history 
of ideas, in an address (as yet unpublished) that I delivered at the John Dewey Centennial 
Convocation of Northwestern University, April 11, 1959. 
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narrower because it tends to exclude many intellectual activities of the highest 
order—reflective, critical, philosophic—that have much to do with the advance- 
ment of both humanistic and scientific learning, but that wear the label research 
with an awkwardness approaching the ludicrous. At the same time, the term 
research is more inclusive because it embraces investigations that yield results 
of great practical (and even great scientific) utility but that do not in any ap- 
preciable way advance the enterprise of scholarship itself. 

To discuss research intelligently, one must begin by noting and then dis- 
missing the dump-heaps of pseudo-research that have accumulated about the 
back doors and outhouses of scholarship. Allow me to do so simply by quoting 
the trenchant comment that Abraham Flexner made in his perceptive study of 
Universities: American, English, German, some thirty years ago, when the blight 
had crept much less far than today: 

The gathering of information—even though accurate—is not research. The 
massing of conglomerate descriptive material, so common in domestic science, 
in the social sciences, and in education, is not research. Unanalysed and 
unanalysable data, no matter how skillfully put together, do not constitute 
research; reports are not research; surveys are not research; sympathetic 
accounts of salesladies, stenographers, waitresses, deans, bankrupts, litigants, 
school systems, happy and unhappy students of education, matriculating stu- 
dents in doubt as to whether they love their father more than their mother or 
vice versa, with or without graphs, curves, and percentages, are not research 
and would not be called research anywhere except in the United States.* 


They will not be called research in the present paper. My concern is not 
with the abuses of pseudo-scholarship. My purpose is to examine the relationship 
that exists, or should exist, between the intellectual activities comprised in genuine 
research (defined by the most rigorous canons of science and scholarship) and the 
intellectual activities comprised in genuine teaching. 

Research, let me say at the outset, is now so central and so vital a function 
of the American university that its continuance is not an open question. Inde- 
pendent colleges of liberal arts and sciences seem to me almost as deeply com- 
mitted, at least in the academic fields wherein comprehensive major programs are 
offered. The fact is that a very large part of all the fundamental research being 
conducted in this country today is concentrated in the laboratories and libraries 
of universities and colleges. So direct is the contribution of this research to 
society, and so dependent is the nation upon its being carried out under present 
auspices, that the research function of colleges and universities is certain to be 
supported, regardless of any connection it may (or may not) have with ensuring 
the quality of college instruction. This fact has a two-fold significance. It means 
that we are at liberty to discuss frankly the relationship of research of teaching 
without fear that the support of research will be thereby jeopardized. And it 
means that we are obliged to discuss the relationship of research to teaching, 
because research activities are being welcomed to college campuses today for quite 
different reasons than their potential contribution to the teaching (and particularly, 
to the quality of teaching) within the undergraduate college itself. 


4Abraham Flexner, Universities: American, English, German (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930), pp. 125-126. 
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In the not too distant past, the research that college professors ordinarily 
undertook grew out of their individual scholarly interests, aroused or at least 
stimulated by the particular subjects they were teaching. In most cases such re- 
search fed back, rather directly, into their teaching. Consequently, it was rela- 
tively safe to take the products of their research (particularly their publications) 
as an index of the intensity of their interest in the matters on which they were 
offering instruction. When we observe the multifarious research being conducted 
on college campuses today, when we remember that much of it is supported by 
outside agencies whose interest is in the results of the research rather than the 
effects upon the researcher as teacher, and when we ponder the implications of 
project research and team research, we can hardly avoid asking whether the old 
rules of thumb are still universally applicable. 

Intellectual curiosity is one basic qualification of a good teacher, and pub- 
lished research is evidence of intellectual curiosity. This is as true today as it was 
yesterday; hence, the old criteria retain, and may be expected always to possess, 
considerable validity. Nevertheless, given the diversity of a modern university or 
college and the diversity of the research demands made upon it, no single criterion 
can any longer be undiscriminatingly applied throughout the length and breadth 
of the institution. We must, it seems to me, examine the situation, scholarly field 
by scholarly field, and academic level by academic level, seeking to discover when 
research activity does, and when it does not, feed back into teaching. Moreover, 
in fields where it appears not to be doing so, we must attempt to discover other 
means of measuring that love of learning which is indispensable in the good 
teacher. 

The inquiry that I suggest is a formidable one. I can only hint at its character 
by examining briefly the problem of research and teaching as it presents itself in 
three different contexts within the liberal arts college. 

Allow me to begin with the discipline of history. Though history is obviously 
the queen of the sciences, the foundation of all worthy citizenship, and the logical 
center of the liberal arts curriculum, these are not my principal reasons for making 
history the starting-point of the discussion. My reason is the practical one that I 
am an historian and can accordingly pretend to a more intimate knowledge of the 
relationship between research and teaching here than elsewhere. 

Historical research, to attempt a one-sentence definition, consists essentially 
in amassing and criticizing evidence (principally documentary evidence), in re- 
flecting upon the significance of the facts thereby revealed, and in reaching con- 
sidered judgments about cause-and-effect relationships in the historic past. The 
revision, or at least the refinement, of previous conclusions is the desired outcome 
of virtually every historical investigation. Now the desired outcome of historical 
instruction is essentially the same: to teach the student to weigh evidence, to 
induce him to look for relationships, to sharpen his critical judgment with respect 
to the affairs of men and of nations. There is thus an essential congruence between 
historical research and historical teaching. Moreover, the materials of history are 
drawn from the records of everyday life, and the methods of historical criticism 
have none of the abstruseness that attaches, say, to higher mathematics. Accord- 
ingly, the historical thinking of even the most advanced scholar can be made 
comprehensible not only to undergraduates but to high-school students. 

It is true that a vast amount of information is prerequisite to the exercise of 
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historical judgment; hence, historical instruction often presents the appearance of 
being merely the transfer of factual data (as the oft-repeated sarcasm puts it) 
“from the notes of the professor to the notes of the student, without passing 
through the mind of either.” That a good deal of historical instruction fits this 
wry definition I have no doubt, but the cure is not less attention, but more, to 
the methodology of historical research in undergraduate and even secondary-school 
classrooms. 

Some historical investigations yield little intellectual nutriment, it is true. 
Moreover there are obvious abuses in a system whereby young scholars are 
encouraged to rush into print with fragmentary conclusions presented as articles, 
instead of waiting to enlarge and mature their conclusions until they are worth 
embodying in a significant book. Nevertheless, the intellectual powers employed 
in even the most arid historical research are so unmistakably the same as the 
intellectual powers to be developed in the pupil that productivity in historical 
research is basically a sound measure of that understanding and love of historical 
learning which is the sine qua non of a good teacher of history. The feedback 
from historical research into historical teaching always can be, and frequently is, 
direct and continuous. 

If we shift our attention to the discipline of literature, we discover a discrep- 
ancy or discordance that scarcely exists in history. Research in the field of history 
results in the writing of history, not certain types of history, but history in all its 
branches. Research in the field of literature, by contrast, does not result in the 
writing of literature in all its branches. Literary research does not, in fact, aim 
to do so. 

The magnificent corpus of writing that the literary scholar studies is com- 
posed of poems and plays, novels and essays, works of criticism and works that 
can only be categorized as commentaries on human life. Research in the field of 
literature is defined in such a way that the creation of a work of any one of these 
diverse kinds does not satisfy the definition. A study of the sources of a poem 
counts as research, but the writing of a poem does not. Even the writing of 
literary criticism is usually considered somewhat outside the limits of what is 
considered, for college and university purposes, research. 

Now I am not arguing that the writing of a novel or a play or a poem is 
research, or that it should be falsely labelled research. What I am saying is that 
the serious poet or novelist or dramatist or critic is at least as deeply concerned 
with literature as the research scholar, and that he ought to be presumed to have 
as much to communicate to the young student of literature as the research scholar. 
The kind of man I am talking about is best described by the old term man of 
letters. Dr. Johnson was such a man of letters, turning his mind to philology in 
the compilation of his Dictionary, turning his mind to literary history in his Lives 
of the Poets, turning his mind to poetry and fiction in The Vanity of Human 
Wishes and Rasselas. 

Part of the work belonging to a man of letters is research in philology and 
literary history. It is, however, only a part. All the other serious work of a man 
of letters is based upon and exemplifies a love for literature and for learning—a 
love communicable to students. If we define a scholar, in Chaucer’s terms, as a 
man who would gladly learn and therefore gladly teach, then we ought to envisage 
the faculty of literature as a body of men of letters, some engaged in research, 
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strictly defined, others exhibiting their love of literature and of learning through 
other species of writing. From all these activities alike, it seems to me, we can 
properly expect the kind of feedback into teaching that we have deemed indispens- 
able. 

The appointing of “poets in residence” and the like is doubtless a step in the 
right direction. But it falls short of what seems to me to be the need for integrating 
fully into departments of literature those men who, because they are true men of 
letters, are fully as qualified as their research colleagues to communicate to young 
students the meaning of literature. One procedure for accomplishing this end 
may be suggested. In their illuminating study, The Academic Marketplace, 
Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee have proposed the establishment of a 
second complete category of academic ranks—“lecturers” paralleling “professors” 
—promotion in the new hierarchy to be based on “achievement in teaching” rather 
than on published research.® The stumbling-block in this proposal is the difficulty 
(which I shall discuss later) of measuring achievement in teaching. In a depart- 
ment of literature, however, a hierarchy of lecturers might comprise the group of 
men of letters whose writings lie in other fields than those defined as research. 
Measurement of achievement would pose no problem, for publication would 
remain the criterion of recognition and advancement. 

If we turn our attention in the opposite direction, towards the physical 
sciences, we find so different and so new a set of forces at work that we are 
bound to ask, for quite different reasons, whether the traditional relationship 
between research and teaching can continue to hold good at all instructional levels. 
Obviously it does hold good so far as graduate students and advanced under- 
graduates are concerned. Only a professor actively committed to research can 
induct a student into research. But with respect to instruction at lower levels, two 
factors, not operative in history or literature, affect the situation. One is the 
tremendous gap between the extremely high theoretical level at which research 
work in science is now being conducted, and the extremely elementary level, so 
far as theory is concerned, at which freshman instruction must begin. The second 
factor is the extraordinarily heavy research demands which scientific departments 
are called upon to meet. The general public, one must admit, cares very little how 
much research goes on in literature and history. It cares enormously about the 
output of research in the various sciences, and it turns this interest into demand, 
supporting the demand by powerful incentives, financial and other, for drawing 
men exclusively into research. Under such circumstances there is grave danger that 
the research abilities of the professor will be directed so exclusively to the solution 
of problems set by outside agencies that the likelihood of feedback into his 
teaching—especially his undergraduate teaching—may be seriously reduced. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that introductory courses in the sciences 
and mathematics should be taught by a special corps of instructors who are not 
full-fledged scientists or mathematicians. This would constitute a complete betrayal 
of the ideal I have been discussing. Our students at this most impressionable of 
all ages must never be cut off from contact with the livest minds that are advanc- 
ing knowledge in the sciences as in all other fields. All I am saying is that, given 


5 Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee, The Academic Marketplace (New York, 1958), 
p. 239 (Recommendation 1). 
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the relatively large number of men in the scientific departments and the heavy 
demands of research therein, we should choose the instructors for introductory 
courses from among those research workers of the faculty who are genuinely 
interested in devoting a major part of their effort to teaching. We must, moreover, 
find means of bestowing upon them, for their teaching, recognition equal in weight 
to that received by such of their colleagues as choose to give to research the first 
claim on their time, and whose bibliographies of published papers will, as a con- 
sequence, grow with far greater speed. 

The problem I am discussing is not confined to the sciences. And the danger 
does not arise from emphasis on research per se. The danger lies in the dissevering 
of research from teaching within the mind and heart of the scholar himself. At 
bottom, the question in every instance is whether research and teaching continue 
to be, for the scholar invoived, simply two aspects of one activity, as they were 
for the clerk of Oxenford. In the case of many distinguished scientists and scholars 
who delight to continue their work with beginning students, the link between teach- 
ing and research remains unbroken. Given the ever-increasing pressure for ad- 
vanced research, however, can we expect the link to hold? Once conceive of 
teaching and research as competing tasks, set by competing taskmasters, and the 
two halves of the scholar’s life are disjoined and put asunder. Research and 
teaching are both stern masters, and the dilemma of the man required to serve 
two masters has been stated with highest authority: “either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other.” When 
the loyalties of the scholar are divided, and the two halves compete with each 
other, the despised master is all but certain to be teaching. With prestige and pro- 
motion tied so exclusively to research, how can it be otherwise? 

The fears I have expressed are far from new. Moreover, the terms of the 
problem, I believe, are reasonably well understood—namely: How is good teach- 
ing to be discovered and measured, independent of productivity in research? And, 
once measured, how is it to be rewarded so that a sufficient proportion of the 
ablest scholars and scientists will give their allegiance to teaching as freely as their 
colleagues give theirs to research? 

The crux of the problem is the identification and measurement of superior 
teaching. Colleges and universities have command of numerous means of reward- 
ing teaching ability if only they can find a means of measuring it. Most current 
proposals for measuring teaching ability, however, appear to me dangerously mis- 
directed. To use class enrollment as a measure is to inaugurate a vicious cycle 
of competition in the lowering of requirements and of standards. To use question- 
naires filled out by students is to run a popularity contest little more edifying than 
that which selects the campus queen. To rely on the random impressions of col- 
leagues and administrators is to gamble each teacher’s future or the roll of a pair 
of dice that may well be loaded. The only proper measure of teaching ability is 
the intellectual growth which the students experience under the professor’s instruc- 
tion. Our present system, save in rare instances, provides no opportunity whatever 
for such measurement. 

There is, however, at least one means of building into the system both a 
competitive incentive for the exercise of teaching ability, and a rough means of 
measuring it. The key lies in the examination system. We have accepted, un- 
thinkingly, the principle that every instructor should examine and grade his own 
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students. Grades given in this way do not reveal, they conceal, differences in 
standards. Similarly, they do not reveal, they conceal, differences in teaching 
ability. An examination system which, in effect, permits each cashier to be the 
final auditor of his own accounts can hardly be called a genuine examination 
system at all. 

The alternative, though revolutionary, is simple. Let the final examinations, 
in every introductory course at least, be set and the papers graded by the entire 
faculty of the department responsible, excluding the instructor or instructors who 
conduct the course." If a course is offered in sections, informed comparisons of 
the teaching ability of the several instructors will become possible, cumulatively 
if not instantaneously. Even in a one-man course, inferences as to the teaching 
ability of the instructor can be derived from evidence much more substantial and 
to the point than any now available. 

The examination system of the English universities is obviously the inspira- 
tion of this proposal. There the responsibility for teaching rests with the tutors 
of the several colleges. The examinations leading to the degree are administered 
by the appropriate faculty of the entire university (each faculty organized as a 
“school,” roughly equivalent to an American department). Every college is thus 
in competition with every other, and in a sense every tutor with every other. The 
competition is on strictly academic grounds, and it is a competition in the raising, 
not the lowering of standards. Success for the tutor and for the college is mea- 
sured by the achievement of the students for which each has been responsible. 
Personal experience leads me to say that teaching ability is nowhere so fostered 
and cherished as in the universities governed by so admirable a plan. 

In the course of my remarks I have offered certain specific suggestions. These, 
of course, are but means to an end. The end, let me repeat, is to preserve the 
relationship between learning and teaching that has been, and must remain, the 
foundation of liberal education. To discover and to communicate are the twin 
satisfactions of the scholar’s life. One without the other is empty. Discovery is 
hardly discovery if the truth discovered remains as unknown to the world as before. 
Communication is merely babble if there is nothing of the speaker’s self in what he 
says. For the scholar, the attraction of college and university life lies in the fact 
that discovery and communication are exquisitely joined in one common privilege 
of teaching. There are other forms of communication besides teaching, but none 
so immediate and so continuous. Though we publish our discoveries to the widest 
world, we impoverish society and impoverish ourselves if we no longer seek to 
communicate, face to face, the spirit in which we have undertaken the quest for 
knowledge. 

More is at stake than college teaching. The future character and the future 
quality of teaching throughout all levels of the school system depend on what 
happens to teaching in the liberal arts college. 

Our faith that love of teaching grows essentially out of love of learning re- 
mains a theory only, unless we make it a reality. There are, after all, competing 
theories, and they could win out if we in colleges of liberal arts allow the decision 


6If most of the members of the department are involved in the introductory course— 
a desirable situation in my opinion—then the only necessary rule is that no instructor shall 
grade the papers of his own students. 
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to go by default. The theory most likely to prevail, under such circumstances, is 
the theory that teaching has no necessary relationship to the advancement of 
knowledge. Scholarship is one thing, teaching another. The former produces the 
materials for instruction, the latter conveys these materials to the ultimate con- 
sumer. In this view of the matter, teaching is a distributive trade, and its practi- 
tioners are to be trained primarily in the arts and techniques necessary to insure 
the flow of goods to a mass market. 

The theme of this session is “The Responsibility of the Liberal Arts College 
for the Training of Teachers.” Historically we have such a responsibility. To 
shoulder it effectively today we doubtless need new courses, new curricular pat- 
terns, new forms of advisement, new criteria for accrediting. These, however, are 
mere devices and mechanisms, meaningless unless they are expressions of a 
renewed spirit of dedication to teaching. Unless our own belief in the importance 
of teaching is written boldly over our doorways, no one will enter them for the 
sake of acquiring from us the art of teaching. If, however, we reassert in practice 
the principle we hold in theory, namely that the good teacher is the man or 
woman so inspired by the love of learning that he communicates this love to his 
students, then the liberal arts college will assume its rightful place in the training 
of teachers for every level of the school system. The programs and courses the 
college offers will make their contribution, but the greatest of all the contributions 
of the college will be the living example it sets—the example of an institution con- 
cerning each of whose members one can truthfully say: “And gladly wolde he 
lerne, and gladly teache.” 
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RECORDERS’ REPORTS 
GROUP I 


Leader: DEAN JosEPH B. JAMES Recorder: MOTHER MARY MCQUEENY 
Wesleyan College Duchesne College of the 
Sacred Heart 


Consultant: DEAN STAFFORD S. STUDER 
College of Emporia 


The discussion in Group I centered around the topic of teacher training, 
which seemed to be of great interest and importance to all present. Among the 
points discussed were the following: 1) qualification for professional certification; 
2) the “block system”; the placement of practice teaching and its administration; 
3) NCATE: its requirements, its demands, its influence; 4) some details of 
administration of different training programs. 

Under the topic of qualification for professional certification, discussion 
centered around the varying requirements in different states. In Maine there is a 
44-unit requirement for elementary education; in Florida the hours demanded for 
elementary are in disproportion to those asked for secondary. 

Exploration was made of the different interpretations of the “block system.” 
In one college, classes are scheduled so as to allow one month for observation and 
practice teaching. Students put in 180 clock hours, 60 in observation and 120 
in practice teaching. This seemed to many an inadequate preparation because 
of the shortness of the time and the concentration. Another college divides the 
school year during the senior year into four groups of eight-week courses allocating 
a little time each semester by using the device of double-period courses until, in 
January of the senior year, full time is given to practice teaching. Another organ- 
ization allows one week before school opens in September for observation and 
testing in different workshops, and also two additional weeks at the end of school 
in May. It was remarked that many school systems do not allow such a practice 
because of the disorder in the last weeks of school. Others used free mornings 
or free afternoons for practice teaching, or some other device of concentration. 
Internships were mentioned but were not seriously considered except as an 
emergency measure. 

Several of the institutions represented were interested in NCATE. Some 
institutions had had experience in becoming accredited; others were still aiming 
toward it. Some of the topics covered were levels of approval, rating of students, 
selection and rejection of those aspiring to teaching, the policy of transfers, and 
some discussion of the general-education requirement. 

Among details of administration were specialization difficulties that different 
colleges had experienced, especially in the screening of students, and the problems 
of securing outstanding teachers for the elementary school and of obtaining super- 
vising teachers “who are really master teachers.” The problem of going far afield 
from the college for practice teaching was considered as well as the difficulties 
attendant upon such a move. 
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In general, the diversity between the programs and practices of different 
states and institutions was very apparent, but also the earnestness and inventive- 
ness of different administrators in meeting the problems were noteworthy. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MOTHER MARY MCQUEENY 


Recorder 
GROUP II 
Leader: DEAN ROBERT P. ASHLEY Consultant and 
Ripon College Recorder: DEAN PAULENA NICKELL 


Lindenwood College 


The discussion in Conference Group II (colleges with 400 to 500 students) 
led off from the three papers given before the general sessions and centered 
around three questions. 


I 


Many small colleges have one-man departments. If a good method of mea- 
suring the excellence of a teacher is having examination questions read and 
graded by other persons, what techniques may be used to give a spread of judgment 
in such departments? 

The methods suggested and discussed were comprehensive examinations; 
graduate record examinations in the given area of subject matter; standardized 
tests; step-series tests at end of the sophomore year; and the cooperating of small 
colleges via exchange of examinations to be read by the cooperating faculty mem- 
bers in certain areas. The exceilence and difficulties of the last technique were 
thoroughly discussed. 

There was not general agreement that the technique suggested—departmental 
reading and grading—would really test excellence of a given teacher. Since it would 
test the immediate rather than the long-term accomplishment of the teacher, there 
might be other variables operating, and the objectives of a given teacher might 
not be adequately understood. 

Another technique of testing teaching excellence discussed was the filing of 
examination questions with the dean, who would in turn relate the questions to 
previously filed stated course-objectives and syllabi. Indeed such a process would 
give meaning to the filing of examination questions, and quality might be revealed 
through careful study. 


II 


How is the training of teachers being made a part of liberal arts programs? 
This discussion was largely a sharing of experiences, with some discussion 
of the expectation of accreditation by NCATE. The discussion revealed the 


following: 
1. Some colleges have departments of education with majors, some do not; 


the majority do. 
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2. Some colleges have courses in education to the extent of the requirements 
of a given state only. The difficulties of accreditation for these colleges were 
discussed. 

3. Most of the colleges represented offered courses in methods of teaching 
for secondary education given by a subject-matter teacher. Some had these 
several teachers joined into a council associated with the department of educa- 
tion, some not. Again the accreditation problem was discussed. 

4. Problems of integrating liberal arts and education need to be faced: (a) 
the problem of education courses in the background training of a subject-matter 
teacher; (b) the presence or lack of background training as related to the real 
competence of the teacher; (c) the danger of short-changing a student in the 
liberal subjects—twenty credits in education during the upper division—was faced 
as a real loss in liberal arts courses even though it may result in a gain in teaching 
technique for elementary or secondary schools. 


Ill 


What criteria can be used to select liberal arts students for a teacher-education 
program? 

First was discussed the dean’s part in helping faculties in liberal arts to 
respect the need for able students as teachers in our schools and in helping 
counsel the good students to go into teaching as well as into research. 

Criteria discussed were choice of students on basis of state requirements in 
subject-matter courses; recommendation of students by subject-matter faculty; 
the setting up of specific requirements such as C+ in professional courses, aca- 
demic average of C, proficiency in English (no grade below C), and general 
graduate record test results at sophomore and senior levels. 

Besides the foregoing criteria, the institutional responsibility in the program 
was discussed. In some states the institution recommending the student to the 
state for certification must stand back of the student. 

The final general agreement of the group was that liberal arts colleges can 
and must come forth to help train our teachers, and that each institution must 
extend its efforts to do all it can to help improve the quality of public school 
teaching. 

Respectfully submitted, 


PAULENA NICKELL 


Recorder 
GROUP III 
Leader: DEAN MARSHALL B. HULBERT Recorder: DEAN HARRIET D. HUDSON 
Lawrence College Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


Consultant: DEAN B. A. ROGGE 
Wabash College 


The discussion pertained almost exclusively to two topics: the use of examin- 
ations designed by someone other than the person teaching the students who are 
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being tested and, secondly, the training and certification of teachers. The wide 
diversity of opinions expressed by members of Group III reflected “variety” rather 
than “constraint” in American education.! 

If a college follows Dr. Bestor’s recommendation that examinations be set 
up by outsiders, is it testing the faculty member rather than the student? Cana- 
dian experience with outside examiners was cited as successful enough to support 
Dr. Bestor’s position. Should the small college seek the help of faculty from 
other institutions when a senior comprehensive examination is being given? The 
purpose obviously would be to counteract the limitations implicit in the very small 
size of most departments in the small college. 

About half the colleges represented in Group III have had experience with 
the Graduate Record Examinations of the Educational Testing Service, but the 
exact type of use varies widely as to: what tests are given (Aptitude and/or Ad- 
vanced Achievement), who pays for the test (it is usually the college rather than 
the student), what compulsion is exerted by the college to have all seniors take 
the tests, what statistical uses the college makes of the scores, etc. Some colleges 
have been giving the Sophomore Area Tests of ETS also. A few persons cau- 
tioned that colleges should stress scores on the GRE and Area Tests only to the 
extent that the objectives of the college are in line with those of the test designers. 

Concerning the responsibility of the liberal arts college for the training of 
teachers, the group considered briefly the actual process of training and the issue 
of certification of the student whom the college has trained. These colleges should 
seek to liberalize the content of courses in education. A college must maintain close 
rapport between persons in education and in all the departments. The discussion 
moved back and forth between student teaching by seniors and sundry “fifth-year” 
programs. Do the conditions confronting student teachers in local schools attract 
into the profession or repel the truly able student? How should hours of student 
teaching be scheduled so that interference with liberal arts courses will be 
minimized? How can we screen most effectively the students seeking to enroll in 
student teaching? 

Is the training of teachers an appropriate function for the liberal arts college? 
Would the liberal arts college be functioning more nearly in line with its goals 
if it shifted to the elementary and secondary schools the responsibility for training 
their own teachers? In other words, is in-service training of the college graduate 
preferable to a program that includes education courses and student teaching as 
an integral part of a four-year undergradute curriculum? Arguments favoring 
in-service training were countered with warnings that the teacher shortage will 
limit its use. 

Finally, what position should the liberal arts colleges take toward the National 
Commission on Accrediting Teacher Education? Some persons expressed fear 
that piecemeal accrediting by other agencies might be encouraged by their 
participation in NCATE. Other members of the group stressed the need for 
working together from within such organizations as NCATE and TEPS so as to 
assure continued recognition of the values of the liberal arts curriculum for 
prospective teachers. Only one college affiliated with NCATE was represented 


2 David Riesman, Constraint and Variety in American Education, Doubleday Anchor 
Books, Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1958. 
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in Group III. The experience of this institution (Cornell College) gives evidence 
of at least three advantages of affiliation. These are as follows: the college no 
longer has to meet requirements peculiar to each one of the SO states; all depart- 
ments are working together to produce the best possible curriculum for the 
prospective teacher; and there has been more effective selection and supervision of 
the student teacher. 

Although the Group formulated no general conclusions, its members seemed 
on the whole loath to relinquish completely to others the responsibility of the 
liberal arts college for the training of teachers. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


HARRIET D. HUDSON 


Recorder 
GROUP IV 
Leader: DEAN HERMANN R. MUELDER Recorder: SISTER M. EMMANUEL, DEAN 
Knox College College of Saint Teresa 
(Winona) 


Consultant: DEAN RAYBORN L. ZERBY 
Bates College 


For the most part the discussion centered around the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education. Not more than three or four of the 
colleges represented had received accreditation by NCATE. Another three or 
four were seeking such accreditation. The discussion resolved itself generally 
under the two topics—motivation and procedures. 

Why should the liberal arts colleges seek accreditation by NCATE? Those 
who opposed such accreditation felt that the primary motive was perhaps a certain 
prestige. Those deans representing colleges which were accredited or seeking 
accreditation gave as a reason the responsibility to their own future teachers in 
enabling them to benefit by reciprocity which through NCATE might be estab- 
lished throughout the United States. At present thirteen states have reciprocal 
agreements for graduates of approved colleges. It was brought out also that the 
accreditation by NCATE was part of the movement toward the improvement or 
strengthening of the education of teachers analogous to the improvement brought 
about by the National League of Nursing in the education of nurses. 

Some of the deans present feared that the liberal arts education presently 
given their students would be weakened by increased demands for courses in 
education; others disliked the notion of control of the liberal arts colleges by any 
national organization. 

In discussing the problem of NCATE accreditation it was discovered that 
the Middle States, the Western, the New England, and the Southern Regional 
Associations in accrediting a college or university invite representatives of special 
accrediting agencies to conduct their visit with the regional team. The North 
Central Association at present sends a liberal arts consultant with the team sent 
out by the NCATE. One or two deans whose institutions have been inspected by 
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the NCATE and who had dealt with the Council felt that their institutions were 
now free to experiment in the preparation of teachers. 

In conncetion with and following the discussion of the NCATE, a few 

miscellaneous topics were brought up: 

1. The problem of interesting the liberal arts instructor in assisting with the 
preparation of his own majors for teaching persists in most colleges. 
Several reported, however, that liberal arts instructors were assisting in 
preparing their majors by teaching the special methods course in their 
discipline and by observing their majors teach. 

2. The possibility of a subject-matter major in the elementary program was 
briefly mentioned. Only two colleges reported that they had or were 
working toward such majors. 

3. The five-year programs were discussed briefly. It was pointed out by one 
dean that he felt that at present the student from a liberal arts college 
who has the necessary courses in education and experience in teaching is 
better prepared than the student who had a liberal arts education plus 
the fifth year. It was noted that some states already require the fifth 
year for secondary teachers and that within the next decade the require- 
ment will probably be nation-wide. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER M. EMMANUEL 


Recorder 
GROUP V 
Leader: DEAN R. H. NORTON Recorder: DEAN PHILIP H. PHENIX 
Grinnell College Carleton College 


Consultant: DEAN IVAN M. STONE 
Beloit College 


The group began by asking whether we in the liberal arts colleges may not be 
too smug about our contribution to education. Do we really feel responsible for 
the preparation of teachers, particularly at the elementary and secondary levels? 
Most of the participants felt that our sense of obligation for teacher education has 
grown in recent years and that this recognition of responsibility is desirable. 

The most crucial development has been the greater involvement of faculty 
members from the subject-matter fields in the teacher-training program of the 
liberal arts colleges. In many institutions it is now agreed that the entire faculty, 
and not merely the members of the education department, should take responsi- 
bility for preparing teachers. This is true with respect to (1) determining and 
applying policies for admission to teacher-education programs, (2) making recom- 
mendations to certification agencies, and (3) having responsibility for the special 
methods courses. On the last point there were some dissenters to the view that 
subject-matter faculty members should teach the special methods courses. A few 
even doubted the desirability of having such courses in the curriculum at all. 

All were agreed that everything possible should be done to upgrade the 
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faculty in the education departments of liberal arts colleges. It was thought desir- 
able that whenever possible education faculty should be chosen from among those 
who had had strong subject-matter preparation and who were sympathetic with 
the aims and methods of liberal arts instruction. 

There was some discussion of the professional nature of teaching. Is teach- 
ing really a profession? Should prospective teachers take “special education” 
courses at all? Should not our own teaching in the colleges be the best instruction 
in what teaching should be? There was no agreement on the answers to these 
questions. Some stressed the need for training in teaching at the lower levels, 
which college experience cannot supply. Most of the discussants believed that 
some competently taught professional work was necessary for prospective teachers, 
even though there may occasionally be “natural” teachers who do not seem to 
require such preparation. In any event, it was pointed out that present certification 
requirements make such professional study mandatory in most states. 

Everyone agreed that practical experiences in internships and practice teach- 
ing are essential in teacher preparation. Emphasis was placed on securing ade- 
quate supervision of practice teachers and on a sufficient period of full-time 
practice teaching with more than nominal responsibility for actual instruction. 

The group talked about the importance of other than academic factors in the 
making of good teachers. Values and attitudes are of paramount significance to 
teaching, and personality is crucial. These factors are largely beyond the reach of 
formal education courses. Their relevance underlines the need for careful screening 
of candidates for teacher training and certification. 

Some members of the group thought the colleges should be more concerned 
than they now are with the need to prepare college teachers. Some felt that liberal 
arts colleges should give master’s programs to prepare teachers at least for the 
junior college field. Others questioned whether we ought not to concentrate on 
doing the best possible job with our four-year programs and leave the master’s 


work to the universities. 
Respectfully submitted, 


PHILip H. PHENIX 
Recorder 


GROUP VI 


Leader: DEAN WILLIAM H. MARTIN Recorder: DEAN EMIL LEFFLER 
Hampton Institute Albion College 


Consultant: Rev. W. E. O’DONNELL, DEAN 
College of St. Thomas 


Father O’Donnell by way of getting the discussion period under way offered a 
few observations, suggesting first that the unresolved questions of the past should 
be allowed to remain untouched and that we devote our limited time to a discus- 
sion of current issues. He suggested the following as one issue: “Are the educa- 
tionists coming to recognize the need for a greater emphasis on the liberal arts?” 
In other words, are the educationists following the medical and engineering schools 
in suggesting that only the minimum professional requirements be met and that 
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candidates for admission to their schools be encouraged to broaden the base of 
their preparation by a greater emphasis on the liberal arts? 

The group raised the question as to whether these suggested modifications in 
admissions requirements might only be lip-service? Or, does the grapevine still 
encourage preprofessional undergraduate students to emphasize their preparation 
in the sciences on the assumption that thereby they will ease their programs in their 
first year of work in the professional schools? 

The session considered the possibility of having courses in education—par- 
ticularly philosophy, psychology and sociology—taught by non-educationists. Such 
courses would, of course, have a greater slanting in the direction of philosophy, 
sociology and psychology than they would receive if they were taught by profes- 
sional educationists. Would this be better? 

The inevitable question of “Do the certification codes of the several states 
circumscribe our efforts towards a re-emphasis on liberal arts courses per se?” per- 
sisted. 

In the case of the preparation of secondary teachers the question was raised 
as to whether there were any valid criteria to prove that a major in one of the 
disciplines necessarily made a better teacher of the average candidate. Equally so, 
the counter question was raised as to whether additional courses in education made 
a better teacher out of persons so equipped. 

One other facet explored was the question as to whether there was enough 
time within a four-year program to cover a truly comprehensive liberal education 
and at the same time to meet the current requirements for certification. 

A lively discussion centered around the question of “Who determines what the 
requirements leading to teacher certification are to be? Is it the education depart- 
_ ment per se, or should it be—if not at the present—a faculty committee which 
cuts across the entire faculty?” 

The closing portion of the discussion period centered around the question of 
what constitutes a good teacher and how to evaluate one. Who is responsible for 
the evaluation? Should it be the dean, the department chairman, peers within the 
faculty? What can be done to encourage the improvement of teaching? 

Are evaluations by students practical and acceptable? Do faculty reading 
shelves contribute to self-improvement? The parting shot centered around the 
question as to whether the critic teachers were always well chosen. 

On all issues a division of the house resulted. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EMIL LEFFLER 
Recorder 
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GROUP VII 


Leader: DEAN MERRILL R. PATTERSON Consultant: DEAN JAMES E. PERDUE 
Marietta College College of Arts and 
Sciences 


University of Denver 


Recorder: DEAN FRANK C. ABBOTT 
Assistant of the University, Bucknell University 


Discussion Group VII was interested in that aspect of the question before the 
house that had to do with finding and educating good college teachers. 

That much-flayed and remarkably resilient mare, the graduate school, was 
flayed some more, both on account of the length of the gestation period for the 
“new Ph.D.” and, indirectly, because the teacher fresh out of graduate school 
typicaily knows much about some narrow aspect or aspects of his subject but 
relatively little about teaching. A suggestion that the process for obtaining the 
Ph.D. be simplified was met, however, with the observation that some people do 
complete the established process just as others do not. It would be well, it was 
argued, to note that those who do finish seem to have encountered much the 
same obstacles as those who do not. Thus, one is left with the question, what 
is it that those who finish have which those who do not finish do not have? If 
the answer is self-discipline, then we make the process easier at the risk of 
increasing our supply of Ph.D.’s who are second-raters when it comes to self- 
discipline. 

How to improve the quality of teaching, especially of the beginning teacher, 
was a matter of major interest to Group VII. It was pointed out that the be- 
ginning teacher was occupied in graduate school with subjects and activities that 
very likely were quite different from those that now confront him. Yet, ordinarily, 
we have little basis for knowing what the teaching strengths and limitations of 
the beginning teacher are, and we exert precious little effort to find out, despite 
the fact that—as perhaps at no later time in his or her teaching career—the 
teacher who is just beginning is eager to have help and is not at all insulted by 
suggestions aimed at improving his teaching. (For one example, a show of hands 
revealed some but relatively little of the practice of class visitation by responsible 
academic-administrative officers.) It was argued that colleges have a responsibility 
to lighten the load of the good beginning teacher during the first two or three 
years so that he might complete his doctoral program if it is incomplete, or make 
a good start in a program of scholarly production. 

While our normal resource of new teachers is the graduate school, it was 
urged that in business and industry there are professionally well qualified men and 
women, perhaps especially in the sciences, who might be attracted to college 
teaching for family or other personal reasons; and it was argued that the colleges 
have not been imaginative in stressing the fringe benefits such as tuition grants 
for faculty children that may weigh heavily with such potential recruits. 

The relative importance of “knowledge of subject matter versus knowledge 
of how to teach” came into the discussion, again primarily in reference to college 
teaching. The difficulty of resolving the question of which of these aspects of 
good teaching is the more important was underscored by two points: (1) It is an 
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error to regard “methodology” as something apart from the subject; we should 
look for the methods that are inherent in subjects. (2) However separable and 
however important teaching method may be, the fact seems to be that for different 
teachers, and different subjects, and different students, in different times and 
places, different methods work well. 

Dean Perdue, resource person for Section VII, reminded the participants 
that more important, even, than the degree a person holds are such elements as 
quality of mind, depth and breadth of learning, moral stature, and teaching skill. 
Hiring based upon such qualifications is undoubtedly more complicated than that 
based more simply upon degrees held and graduate schools endured; but it may 
produce better people. This point, however it may complicate the life of the 
dean, was reiterated in the concluding comments of an experienced dean who 
sounded experienced rather than cynical: in his observation, those who take pride 
in their teaching are the worst teachers; and among the many “good teachers” 
this dean has known, he has been able to find no common elements other than 
one—that they were good teachers! 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANK C. ABBOTT 


Recorder 
GROUP VIII 
Leader: DEAN OTTIs H. RECHARD Recorder: DEAN EDWIN D. SMITH 
University of Wyoming Syracuse University 


Consultant: DEAN JOHN M. SWARTHOUT 
Portland State College 


The Consultant, at the suggestion of the Leader, set the stage for this 
group’s discussion with a brief review of the problem at hand, namely, the 
responsibility of the liberal arts college for the training of teachers. The Con- 
sultant posed three questions: 1) Does the liberal arts college have a responsibility 
for the training of teachers? 2) What are the methods or means by which the 
liberal arts college can influence or change teacher training? 3) In what direction 
does the liberal arts college want teacher training to go? 

Possible answers to the questions were offered by the Consultant. It was 
emphatically stated that the liberal arts college must assume that it very clearly 
does have a definite responsibility in the training of teachers. The liberal arts 
college must reclaim what it has abrogated. A general answer to the question 
about methods or means posited that much depended upon the characteristics of 
the particular institution, the state laws, and the personal relationships of the 
institution. It was suggested that the “academic” or content department be re- 
sponsible for the training of teachers and, further, that the liberal arts college 
can influence the high-school curriculum, and thus bring about a change in the 
training of teachers. As to the direction in which to go, it was felt that the 
teacher must not only be a person of learning, but must also possess the spirit 
and ability to communicate learning and thus to bring alive the spark of inquiry 
in his students. 
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With this broad-brush background, the general discussion opened. One 
member questioned whether or not teaching was a good career for bright people. 
The group agreed that the “mortality rate” of gifted teachers was rather high. 
Instilled with high ideals and a sound set of values, gifted teachers enter the 
profession, only to find that these ideals and values have little or no acceptance 
when they get on the job. Scholarship and learning take a back seat to com- 
munity and administrative pressures for the supervision of extracurricular activities, 
chaperoning, and the like, so that the teacher has little or no time left in the day 
for the pursuit of knowledge in his field. In short, the teacher is too exhausted 
from assuming the responsibility of tasks clearly belonging to the station wagon 
set and the devotees of Goren to undertake the leisurely pursuit of further 
knowledge in his field. It was pointed out that when situations like this develop, 
the dedicated and gifted teacher will leave the elementary- or secondary-teaching 
field for college teaching where he can pursue and communicate his knowledge 
unfettered by the social whims of the community or the caprices of local 
administrators. 

At this juncture the discussion turned to the characteristics of the liberal arts 
college per se and the relationship of the liberal arts college to the school or 
college of education in a complex university. It was observed that the faculties 
of liberal arts colieges and of education both want general statements in regard to 
each other’s fields, but both become quite specific with respect to their own vested 
fields of interests. By standing aloof from the field of education, the liberal arts 
college has abdicated its control over the preparation of teachers to the educa- 
tionists, and thus has lost the control of the credential structure in the state 
departments of education. 

Illustrative of this were the following queries: How many credits in education 
courses is the liberal arts college willing to count toward the A.B. degree? How 
much talking does the liberal arts college do with the department, school, or 
college of education? Do they agree with us or not? How can we tell if we 
don’t talk to them? Further, do we talk with—or even know—the person or 
agency in our own institution which recommends students for teacher certification 
to the state? How many of us speak kindly or with respect about teachers in 
general (including ourselves) and teacher training? If we are to assume our 
responsibility for the training of teachers, we should move over on our pedestal 
and invite our education colleagues to join us. 

Several possible solutions were offered by members of particular institutions 
where these solutions are in practice. Among these were the all-university or 
college-wide committee on teacher training which is responsible for teacher- 
training policy (and content); the placing of the responsibility in the academic 
or subject-matter department; and the use of dual-professors whose home is the 
academic department in the liberal arts college but who also are responsible for 
the methods courses in the school of education. From this discussion evolved 
a question which, in the short time allotted, remained unanswered: Is practice 
teaching the crux of the matter with regard to the student’s academic schedule 
in the senior year? This question naturally led to the observation that often lack 
of practice teaching, prevented by vested interests, is the only barrier to the A.B. 
graduate’s getting a teaching credential or teaching job. 

A query then arose as to whether or not state departments of education were 
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buckling under the pressure for teachers, and thus relaxing requirements for 
certification. The answers from the group ranged widely. Some states were 
quite flexible with regard to the specific requirements on the “books”; some states 
were willing to accept a block of work as proposed by the liberal arts college 
in lieu of excessive emphasis on education courses; some states remained rather 
rigid. One state, in an effort to determine policy in this matter, is holding “grass 
roots” hearings at the local level. One possibility of bridging the gap was offered 
in the form of bringing together representatives from the liberal arts college 
and the secondary school who are in the same subject-matter field to make recom- 
mendations to the state department of education. 

The session was brought to a vigorous close with a frank discussion of the 
position that the liberal arts college should go on the offensive and make a 
frontal assault on state departments of education. It was suggested that the 
liberal arts college has tried seduction with no avail, and has tried to “figure 
the jangles” with no greater success. Direct attack was called for. Whatever the 
answer, the group agreed that the liberal arts college has now found itself in 
the same position as the husband who learned all about do-it-yourself: he 
criticized his wife’s housekeeping. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Epwin D. SMITH 
Syracuse University 


GROUP IX 


Leader: DEAN M. M. WHITE Recorder: DEAN RoBERT O. CLARK 
University of Kentucky University of Oregon 


The discussion of Group IX was organized around the remarks of the 
several speakers, with attention centered chiefly on Dr. Selden’s address. 

Dr. Selden protested that liberal arts faculties are reluctant to recognize 
teaching as a profession. In the opinion of the group, the reasons for this 
reluctance are these: 1) the contents of teacher-training curricula have often 
been narrowly conceived as methods courses, handed down in a large part 
from former normal schools, many of which were not institutions of higher 
education; and 2) the curricula often were the trappings of a guild system 
designed not to establish codes of ethics or to improve standards but to exclude 
liberally trained people from the teaching profession. In some states teachers 
cannot be certificated unless they have majored in the college of education; in 
many others the requirements in the professional school are so exclusive that the 
student cannot meet the general education and major requirements of the liberal 
arts college and complete the education courses necessary for certification. 

In some instances, however, relations between the liberal arts colleges and 
the schools of education have improved markedly in recent years. Several institu- 
tions reported that faculty members from both the liberal arts and professional 
education cooperate in planning and supervising the teacher-training programs 
for secondary teachers. In most of the universities represented in Group IX liberal 
arts majors could qualify for secondary certificates through 12 to 24 semester 
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credit hours in professional education. A few liberal arts colleges refuse to accept 
education courses towards a degree; one accepts only two approved courses; 
most of the remainder accept, as in other professional curricula, up to one 
year’s work. The program for elementary teachers is much less satisfactory. In 
_ Most instances the requirements in professional education exclude the possibility 
of a student’s majoring in liberal arts; in one instance the curriculum prescribes 
such a scattering of subject-matter courses that the student is deprived of the 
opportunity to develop a coherent program. 

The group applauded Dean Chase’s appeal for teachers of excellence but 
was somewhat at a loss to discover the means of securing such teachers. It was 
pointed out that education majors stand at the bottom of the Graduate Record 
Examination and that they are apt to remain in this unfavored position until 
salaries are improved substantially. In refutation it was asserted that the GRE 
is not a satisfactory measure of the ability of high-school teachers, for it does 
not take in to account the large majority who go into teaching after having 
majored in the liberal arts. One representative reported that many of the best 
students in his institution (among them members of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Xi) are preparing to teach and that they complete majors both in education and 
in a subject-matter discipline; another, that elementary teachers stand on the 
entrance examinations among the best students at his institution. The state of 
Florida is providing scholarships for excellent students who contract to teach for 
a period equivalent, at least, to that for which they receive scholarship support. 

The limitations of time prevented discussion of Dr. Bestor’s address, save 
for brief comments on the measurement of teaching effectiveness. The majority 
approved the use of common examinations as a measurement of the students’ 
mastery of the subject matter but doubted their utility in measuring teaching 
effectiveness for the staff as a whole. It was pointed out that comparative mea- 
surements would be possible only in multiple section courses, largely confined to 
lower division students. Some doubted that this means would measure the subtler 
qualities of effective teaching; others feared undue standardization and the con- 
version of courses into cram sessions. Several persons asserted that the use of 
ad hoc committees provides genuine insight into teaching effectiveness, and 
others took issue with Bestor’s insistence that student evaluation is only an 
academic aberration of the beauty-queen contest. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROBERT O. CLARK 


Recorder 
GROUP X 
Leader: DEAN E. W. McDIARMID Recorder: DEAN LYLE H. LANIER 
University of Minnesota University of Illinois 


Consultant: DEAN MINA REES 
Hunter College 


The relationship between liberal arts colleges and colleges of education in 
the training of secondary-school teachers was the subject of considerable discus- 
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sion. Several members reported that colleges of education have virtually complete 
control over teacher education in their institutions—either through the require- 
ment of matriculation in the college of education or through control of admission 
into courses in practice teaching. In one university, the latter device is used to 
prevent all liberal arts matriculants from completing the teacher-education 
curriculum, even through it ostensibly is a joint four-year program. By contrast, 
representatives of two universities reported that teacher trainees in secondary 
education are matriculated in their liberal arts colleges, and that the regulations 
governing courses in education are established and administered by an all- 
university agency. In one state, registration in the college of education is required 
by law for certification, but liberal arts trainees meet this condition through 
concurrent registration in both colleges during the last two undergraduate years. 


In general, the group agreed: (a) that liberal arts colleges should assume 
increased responsibility for the education of secondary-school teachers; (b) that 
only through policy decisions at the highest level of university government could 
the monopolistic control over this function by many colleges of education be 
broken; (c) that the prevailing climate of opinion might be favorable towards 
such efforts. 


The rapid increase in the number of junior colleges raises serious problems 
concerning the quantity and the quality of their teachers. The responsibility of 
liberal arts colleges for this neglected area of teacher education was discussed 
briefly. Junior colleges draw heavily upon high schools for their faculties, and 
the work offered often cannot be accepted towards the bachelor’s degree. The 
discussion was focused upon these issues: (a) departmental vs. interdepart- 
mental programs of graduate study (junior colleges usually have area rather than 
departmental programs); (b) special master’s programs (2-3 years) vs. doctoral 
programs; (c) the willingness of university departments to organize and support 
special programs for prospective junior college teachers. One representative 
described a special training program in which the required practice teaching is 
supervised by members of the liberal arts faculty. 


Brief attention was given to the possible effects of governmental under- 
graduate training grants in the laboratory sciences upon the recruitment of 
talented graduate students for non-supported areas such as mathematics. As 
a countermeasure, it was suggested that able undergraduates might be attracted 
into these fields through employment for auxiliary teaching activities. 


Professor Bestor’s comments (in the luncheon address) upon the relation- 
ship of research to teaching led to considerable discussion of administrative policies 
relative to the evaluation and reward of excellence in these two functions. There 
was disagreement as to whether teaching should be given equal weight with 
research in determining salary increases and promotions. It was noted that 
rarely do universities seek new faculty members who are distinguished primarily 
for excellence in teaching. One reason might be the difficulty of evaluating 
teaching—a point noted by Dr. Bestor. (Several members disagreed with Bestor’s 
rejection of student ratings as valid measures of the excellence of a teacher.) 
In any event, it is research distinction (or the promise of it) that most universities 
seek in new appointees. The competition for eminent research men has become 
so intense that both salary scales and teaching-load standards are being seriously 
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disrupted. One effect of offering sub-standard teaching loads to distinguished 
scholars is to remove them increasingly from undergraduate instruction. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LyLe H. LANIER 
Recorder 
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MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman L. S. Woodburne. The 
reports of the Treasurer and Secretary were presented and accepted. The 
Chairman presented a proposal from the Association of American Law Schools 
inviting the participation of the American Conference of Academic Deans in 
“a joint action committee charged with the responsibility of exploring methods 
for more effective use of the post-high school study period as it relates to legal 
education.” The following motion was unanimously passed: That the American 
Conference of Academic Deans accept the invitation of the Association of 
American Law Schools and name as its representatives Deans Victor A. Rapport 
and W. E. Cadbury, Jr. The Nominating Committee then presented its report 
and the Secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the entire group. 

Before adjournment, Chairman Woodburne introduced the new officers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 
Secretary 
January 12, 1960 
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REPORT ON THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


BO Oa eI ns co sec cis cen occhcddexvaceescectesntei thas sie ee DEAN Nancy D. LEwis 


Pembroke College 
Brown University 


For Vice-Chairman. ..............22.....-----000--0--e00000- heeeeeee, THE Rev. W. E. O’DONNELL 
College of St. Thomas 


Pe Me I gigs cc vikcdicscaxpishsdisstascanddewimvesicsindee DEAN MERRILL R. PATTERSON 


Marietta College 


For the Executive Committee, term to expire 
1964—DEAN JAMEs E. PERDUE, University of Denver 
DEAN MINA REEs, Hunter College 
Respectfully submitted, 
DEAN HERMANN R. MUELDER 
Knox College 


DEAN Harriet D. Hupson 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


DEAN IVAN M. STONE 
Beloit College 


DEAN PHILIP RHINELANDER 
Stanford University 


DEAN TRACY E. STREVEyY, Chairman 
University of Southern California 
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Emil Leffler, Dean 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, 
Mt. Pleasant 
Cleon C. Richtmeyer, Dean 
MERCY COLLEGE, Detroit 
Sister Mary Justine, Dean 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
East Lansing . 
Lloyd C. Ferguson, Dean 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, Detroit 
L. V. Britt, S.J., Dean 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor 
R. W. Heyns, Dean 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor 
B. D. Thuma, Associate Dean 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY, Detroit 
Victor Rapport, Dean 
WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, 
Kalamazoo 
Gerald Osborn, Dean 


MINNESOTA 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield 
Philip H. Phenix, Dean 

COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA, Winona 
Sister M. Emmanuel, Dean 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, St. Peter 
Albert G. Swanson, Dean 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, St. Paul 
Charles R. Wimmer, Dean 
MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul 
Huntley Dupre, Dean 

ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, Collegeville 
Dunstan Tucker, Dean 

ST. OLAF COLLEGE, Northfield 
Orin M. Lofthus, Dean 
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COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, St. Paul 

Rev. W. E. O’Donnell, Vice President and 
Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis 

E. W. McDiarmid, Dean 


MISSOURI 


COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA, 

Kansas City 
Sister H. Eileen, Dean 
DRURY COLLEGE, Springfield 
F. W. Clippinger, Dean 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, St. Charles 
Paulena Nickell, Dean 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE, St. Louis 
Mother Townsend, Dean 
PARK COLLEGE, Parkville 
Adolph Manoil, Dean 
ROCKHURST COLLEGE, Kansas City 
Rev. J. E. Gough, Dean 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

St. Louis 
Carl Tolman, Vice Chancellor and Dean 


NEBRASKA 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY, Omaha 
Sister M. Alice, President 
COLLEGE OF ST. MARY, Omaha 
Sister M. Rosalin, Dean 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, Omaha 
Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J., Vice Pres. 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, Omaha 
Rev. Virgil Roach, S.J., Dean 
DUCHESNE COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART, Omaha 
Mother Mary McQueeny, Dean 
NEBRASKA WESLEYAN, Lincoln 
Sam Dahl, Dean 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover 

Arthur E. Jensen, Dean 

ST. ANSELM’S COLLEGE, Manchester 

Placidus Riley, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Durham 

John F. Reed, Dean 


NEW JERSEY 


CALDWELL COLLEGE, Caldwell 

Sister M. Inez, Dean 

COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH, 
Convent Station 

Sister Anna Concilia, Dean 

DREW UNIVERSITY, Madison 

Robert Schultz, Dean 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE, 
Lakewood 

Sister M. Giovanni, Dean 

NEWARK COLLEGE OF EN- 
GINEERING, Newark 

William Hazell, Dean 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton 

Jeremiah S. Finch, Dean 

ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, Jersey City 

Leo McLaughlin, Dean 

UPSALA COLLEGE, East Orange 

Carl Fjellman, Dean 


NEW YORK 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City 

Francis K. Ballaine, Dean 

ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Alfred 

Joseph Seidlin, Dean 

BARD COLLEGE, Annandale-on-Hudson 

Dorothy D. Bourne, Dean 

CANISIUS COLLEGE, Buffalo 

Rev. William A. Scott, S.J., Dean 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK, 
New York 

Samuel Middlebrook, Assistant Dean 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton 

Eugene Adams, Dean 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca 

Francis E. Mineka, Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences 

COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE, 
New Rochelle 

Mother Mary Russo, Dean 

COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE, Albany 

Sister Therese, Dean 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York 

John G. Palfrey, Dean 

D’YOUVILLE COLLEGE, Buffalo 

Sister Marie Christine, Dean 

ELMIRA COLLEGE, Elmira 

Richard R. Bond, Dean 

HARPUR COLLEGE, Endicott 

S. Stewart Gordon, Dean 

HUNTER COLLEGE, New York 

Mina Rees, Dean 

IONA COLLEGE, New Rochelle 

Hugh P. Tarrant, Dean 

ITHACA COLLEGE, Ithaca 

Warren L. Hickman, Dean 

JESUIT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, New York 

Rev. Joseph C. Glose, Regional Director 
of Higher Education 

LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY, 
Brooklyn 

D. M. Healy, Dean 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York 

Brother Gregory, Academic Vice Pres. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York 

Brother Charles Lawrence, F.S.C., Dean 

MANHATTANVILLE, Purchase 

Mother C. Brady, Dean 

MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, Tarrytown 

Mother M. Jogues Egan, Dean 

MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, Tarrytown 

M. Raymond McKay, Dean 

NAZARETH COLLEGE OF 
ROCHESTER, Rochester 

Sister St. Catherine, Dean 

NIAGARA UNIVERSITY, Niagara 
University 

Rev. John E. Colman, Dean 

ROSARY HILL COLLEGE, Buffalo 

Sister M. Georgia, Dean 

ROSARY HILL COLLEGE, Buffalo 

Sister M. Isabelle, Assistant Dean 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 
Bronxville 

Gerard Fountain, Acting Dean 

ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY, 
St. Bonaventure 

Cornelius A. Welch, O.F.M., Dean 

ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, Brooklyn 

Rev. Brother Henry, Dean 

ST. JOHN’S, Jamaica 

B. Opulente, Assistant to Dean 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, Brooklyn 

Sister John Baptist, Dean 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Saratoga 
Springs 

Norma MacRury, Dean 

STATE DEPT. EDUCATION, Albany 

Frank R. Kille, Associate Commissioner 
of Higher Education 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse 

Eric H. Faigle, Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse 

Charles W. Holmes, Assistant Dean 

THE CITY COLLEGE, New York 

Sherburne Barber, Assistant Dean 

U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point 

Gen. W. W. Bessell, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo 

Milton C. Albrecht, Dean 

YESHIVA COLLEGE, New York 

Isaac Bacon, Acting Dean 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE, Davidson 
Frontis W. Johnston, Dean 








DUKE UNIVERSITY, Durham 

R. Florence Brinkley, Dean, Woman’s 
College 

JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY, 
Charlotte City 

T. E. McKinney, Dean 

MEREDITH COLLEGE, Raleigh 

L. A. Peacock, Dean 

QUEENS COLLEGE, Charlotte 

Curtis W. R. Larson, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 

CAROLINA, Chapel Hill 

James L. Godfrey, Dean of the Faculty 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 

CAROLINA, Chapel Hill 

J. Carlyle Sitterson, Dean, Arts and 
Sciences 

WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro 

Mereb E. Mossman, Dean 


OHIO 


BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green 

K. H. McFall, Provost 

COLLEGE OF MT. ST. JOSEPH ON 
THE OHIO, Mount St. Joseph 

Sister Maria Corona, President 

COLLEGE OF MT. ST. JOSEPH ON 
THE OHIO, Mount St. Joseph 

Sister Margaret Loretto, Dean 

COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE 
SPRINGS, Columbus 

Sister Thomas Aquin, Dean 

COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE, 
Steubenville 

Rev. Francis Flanagan, Dean 

COLLEGE OF WOOSTER, Wooster 

William Taeusch, Dean 

DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville 

P. E. Lichtenstein, Dean 

LAKE ENA COLLEGE, Painesville 

C. T. Ruddick, Secretary of the College 

MALONE COLLEGE, Canton 

Ronald D. Jones, Dean 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta 

Merrill R. Patterson, Dean 

MARY MANSE COLLEGE, Toledo 

Sister M. Lawrence, Dean 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, Alliance 

Francis Christie, Dean 

MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, 
New Concord 

Howard V. Evans, Dean 

OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, Ada 

Oscar G. Darlington, Dean 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 

J. Osborn Fuller, Dean 

OUR LADY OF CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati 

Sister Mary Grace, President 

OUR LADY OF CINCINNATI 
COLLEGE, Cincinnati 

Sister M. Virginia, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, Akron 

Ernest H. Cherrington, Jr., Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati 

Charles K. Weichert, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON, Dayton 

Rev. George B. Barrett, Dean 

WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Oxford 

Isabel R. Abbott, Dean 

WITTENBERG UNIVERSITY, 
Springfield 

Dr. J. N. Stauffer, Dean 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY, 
Oklahoma City 

L. L. Clifton, Dean 

THE OKLAHOMA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, Stillwater 

Robert B. Kamm, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Tulsa 

Donald E. Hayden, Dean 


OREGON 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, Forest Grove 

Levering Reynolds, Jr., Dean 

PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, 
Portland 

John M. Swarthout, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 

Robert O. Clark, Dean 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading 

C. L. Gordon, Jr. 

BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown 

Ruth L. Higgins, Dean 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg 

Frank C. Abbott 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg 

Karl D. Hartzell, Dean 

CEDAR CREST COLLEGE, Allentown 

S. A. Nock, Dean 

CHESTNUT HILL COLLEGE, 
Philadelphia 

Sister Loyola Maria, Dean 

DICKINSON COLLEGE, Carlisle 

Frederic W. Ness, Dean 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, Pittsburgh 

Rev. Joseph Moroney, Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences 

ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, 
Elizabethtown 

Roy E. McAuley, Dean 

GANNON COLLEGE, Erie 

Rev. Louis Lorei, Dean 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg 

Seymour B. Dunn, Dean 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford 

W. E. Cadbury, Jr., Dean 

IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata 

Sister Anastasia Maria, Dean 

JUNIATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon 

Morley Mays, Dean 

KING’S COLLEGE, Wilkes-Barre 

Rev. L. D. Kilburn, Dean 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton 

Charles C. Cole, Jr., Dean 

LaSALLE COLLEGE, Philadelphia 

Brother D. John, F.S.C., Dean 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, 
Annville 

Howard M. Kreitzer, Dean 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, Bethlehem 

G. J. Christensen, Dean 

MORAVIAN COLLEGE, Bethlehem 

Marlyn A. Rader, Dean 

MOUNT MERCY COLLEGE, Pittsburgh 

Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, Dean 

ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont 

Mother Mary George, Dean 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, Philadelphia 

Rev. Matthew G. Sullivan, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia 

Otto Springer, Acting Dean 

VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY, Villanova 

J. J. Gildea, Vice President Academic 
Affairs 


RHODE ISLAND 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence 
Nancy D. Lewis, Dean, Pembroke College 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence 

C. H. Watts, Dean 

PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence 
Rev. Vincent C. Dore, Dean of Faculty 
PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence 
Joseph L. Lennon, Dean of Studies 
SALVE REGINA COLLEGE, Newport 
Sister M. Rosalia, Dean 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BENEDICT COLLEGE, Columbia 
T. J. Hanberry, Dean 
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CONVERSE COLLEGE, Spartanburg 
Wilson Snipes, Acting Dean 
NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry 
Conrad B. Park, Dean 

WINTHROP COLLEGE, Rock Hill 
Walter D. Smith, Dean 


TENNESSEE 


FISK UNIVERSITY, Nashville 

George N. Redd, Dean 

MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Maryville 

Frank D. McClelland, Dean 

MILLIGAN COLLEGE, 
Milligan College 

Guy Oakes, Dean 

SOUTHERN MISSIONARY COLLEGE, 
Collegedale 

G. E. Shankel, Dean 

TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
Athens 

Robert C. Mildram, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
Knoxville 

K. L. Knickerbocker, Dean 


TEXAS 


SACRED HEART DOMINICAN 
COLLEGE, Houston 

Sister M. Anita, Dean 

TEXAS WESLEYAN, Ft. Worth 

J. E. Cox, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, Houston 

P. G. Hoffman, Vice President of 
Faculties 


UTAH 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 
Salt Lake City 

Sterling M. McMurrin, Dean, College of 
Letters and Science 


VERMONT 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY, Northfield 
Lewis E. Perry, Dean 

ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, Winooski 
Rev. Paul Morin, Dean 


VIRGINIA 


BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE, 
Bridgewater 

John W. Boitnott, Dean 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND 
MARY, Williamsburg 

W. Melville Jones, Dean of the Faculty 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton 

William H. Martin, Acting President and 
Dean of Faculty 








HOLLINS COLLEGE, Hollins College 

Mary Phlegar Smith, Dean of the College 

HOLLINS COLLEGE, Hollins College 

John Wheeler, Dean of Faculty 

MARYMOUNT JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Arlington 

Mother B. Walsh, President 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE, Lynchburg 

Harriet D. Hudson, Dean 

ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem 

Perry F. Kendig, Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
Fredericksburg 

Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean, Mary Wash- 
ington College 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
Charlottesville 

William L. Duren, Jr., Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle 
L. S. Woodburne, Dean 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Pullman 
S. Town Stephenson, Dean of the Faculty 
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WISCONSIN 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit 

Ivan M. Stone, Dean 

CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE, 
Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Frederick, Dean 

LAWRENCE, Appleton 

Marshall B. Hulbert, Dean 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
Milwaukee 

Rev. M. G. Barnett, Associate Dean 

MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Ellen, Dean of Studies 

RIPON COLLEGE, Ripon 

Robert Ashley, Dean 

ST. NORBERT COLLEGE, 
West De Pere 

Rev. Vincent DeLeers, Dean 


WYOMING 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 
Laramie 

O. H. Rechard, Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences 





Total Number of Registrants—312 


LIST OF DEANS AND OTHERS 
RESERVING COPIES OF THE 1960 PROCEEDINGS 


Advancement for Education, Fund for, New York, New York....Clarence Faust 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia......................-.-ccc.-esssccessscoessseoes C. B. Kline 
Alaska, University of, Anchorage, Alaska................................-- Herbert L. Heller 
Albright College, Reading, Penmna...........................::c.::cc20ec-000 Mahlon H. Hellerich 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Penma...........................-.220.-c0000-0000-- Julian L. Ross 
Alma College, Alma, Michigan...............................-... sseiniaidesidesehhs William B. Boyd 
American University, The, Washington, D. C....... slessncdesesceebicseelll Ralph C. John 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona......................0.......2.....-.-. Charles Meister 
PROM CIID, ARMING, CID issn einsicnscnpscnsesscvessesonsnenicosvsecsssis L. E. Lindower 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota...............................-.. Martin Quanbeck 
i J. B. Moorman 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virgimia......................2220....220-.2200-+- B. R. Weimer 
Bethel College, St. Paul, Minnesota..... rs SNe ae ee aN Clifford E. Larson 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York...........................---.000000+-++- Walter H. Mais 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana........ Mdahbbieb ha ceadeetebictandetan Paul A. Cundiff 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan.................................. Henry J. Ryskamp 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin........................2.-..2-sessseeeseeeeeeeeeees M. Spencer 
Citadel, The, Charleston, South Carolina.........000.0....000....00002..222ceeeee eee R. M. Byrd 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, California........................ W. Bayard Taylor 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado........ ane Norman B. Dodge 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee.............................. Mack W. Craig 
Dunbarton College, Washington, D. C................2.2.0220002022....... Sister M. Madonna 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana........................................ William M. Fuson 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina.............. ......George W. Jenkins 
Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Penna........................20........-.. G. S. Claghorn 
East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, Texas................................ G. L. Thompson 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey........................ Robert L. Ebel 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Illinois.............. ednnunptiohneniciinlaasacsanial Alfred Friedli 
Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois............... eupisetesidssehainenehaevesamaniall Clarence R. Noe 
SI, Ts I sia sano cass csnsscccnccssonsencnssensvnssasensovescceonion H. O. Now 
Florida Agricultural & Mechanical University, Tallahassee, Fla......... C. E. Walker 
Florida Christian College, Tampa, Florida....................0......... Clinton D. Hamilton 
Florida, University of, Gainesville, Florida.......................2.......2sc2sseee-000++ R. E. Page 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penna......................... T. M. Darlington 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C...............2......2........... setousiaaiil George Detmold 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Penna...........................::sccssesesssceees John S. Mclsaac 
Georgia, University of, Athens, Georgia..................-..--.--22.--012000- John O. Eidson 
Coenen Cea, GOGIIIR, TRIN annie csnccensnceecescnrccsscssesevsoscensenened Carl Kreider 
Gulfpark College, Gulfport, Mississippi.................-------.-..20--20s-eee-e00-+ W. T. Sadler 








Harding College, Searcy, Arkameas..................-.....000cccccsessscssecsecesnasnes L. C. Sears 


Hawaii University, Honolulu, Hawaii...........................2-..-2..------- Allan F. Saunders 
Hebrew Teachers College, Brookline, Mass.........................-------- Eisig Silberschlag 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkamsas.............................-sscc-sssssescceees W. C. Buthman 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland............................---sccccsssseees Mary Frear Keeler 
Houston, University of, Houston, Texas......................22....:000++- R. Balfour Daniels 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama................................---- Paul T. Stone 
Huntington College, Huntington, Indiana........................20..........-.22-000++ C. E. Lange 
Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho.............................c::s2seeeeeeseeeee Junius Larsen 
Idaho, The College of, Caldwell, Idaho........................:....:.:e0eee000+ Ralph M. Sayre 
Illinois College, Jacksonvilie, Ilinois............................---:::0eeeeeeeeeee* Iver F. Yeager 


Institute for American Universities, Aix-en-Provence, France...... Carol Marciano 


Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Florida........................ William E. Highsmith 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas................................---- Paul W. Renich 
emt Dinte University, Rent, GiR00..................ccccseorssaresccvassnssncnnes Eric N. Rackham 
Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee......... deuasetasabiiiiincmmenaual George L. Thacker 
Laverne Colless, LaVerne, Califormia.....................0.....ccccseesssesseses Paul B. Baum 
LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee........................--.....---------++ Marvin L. Head 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon.................................- Lewis A. Thayer 
Loretto Heights College, Denver, Colorado.................................. Sister M. Cecille 
Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, California...................... Paul C. Davis 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana.......................... Rev. E. A. Doyle, S.J. 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia...............................-....---- John M. Turner 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia....................................-- Percy H. Warren 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia................................ Martha S. Grafton 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas................................---- C. A. Anderson 
Maryland, University of, College Park, Maryland.......................... Leon P. Smith 
Marymount Junior College, Arlington, Virginia........................ Mother M. Conrad 
Miami University; Oxford, Ohio........ assed aimnUERAeaxedsinsiassAistnighiambsananl Karl E. Limper 
Middiebury College, Middlebury, Vermont..................................-. John G. Bowker 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessece............ Howard Kirksey 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska................................ William F. Zimmerman 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi..............................-.-200--+- James S. Ferguson 
Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin............................... priniicgniteciaae L. M. Van Horn 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi........................-22.....---+++- Howard E. Spell 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss..................... Ellene Ransom 
Mississippi State University, State College, Miss................. John K. Bettersworth 
Missouri, University of, Columbia, Missouri............................ W. Francis English 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas.................. Sister Imogene Baker 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna............................. Henry M. M. Richards 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, La..............220.....22.:::cessee0ee-+2+ John R. Hubbard 
New England Board of Higher Education, Winchester, Mass.....Robt. H. Kroepsch 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico............ Q. G. Burris 
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Oberlin College, Oberlin, Obiio..............................c.--sceecesscccsoseoseee Donald M. Love 


GRP PUNE, PUNO, MII oc cniscscsineiinonecctivsisinsnsinssnsiecinevebsnssiessunaseal Rush Elliott 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla..................... Kenneth D. Young 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kamsas.................0-.-...--:ce0s0cceeeseeeseeeee W. D. Bemmels 
Panhandle A. & M. College, Goodwell, Okla................200...0200..... Freeman McKee 
Pittsburgh Library, University of, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Regis College, Denver, Colorado....................22..---.:0c---:000e-ee0ee+ Rev. L. G. Mattione 
Richmond College, University of Richmond, Va......................... Robert F. Smart 
Ricks Colleges, Rexburg, Idaho...........................-ccsccsocccssesesssosneses Hugh C. Bennion 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois...................2.222222000202.0.22e- Mary V. Braginton 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida................................<csseosecsvees Schiller Scroggs 
Us A, ND MI, TI iicccssisiencciseradnsnincsousnacavesresencseranin W. A. Waters 
Saint Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C............................... Prezell R. Robinson 
Saint John’s University Library, Collegeville, Minn. 

Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas....................2...-..::es20000++ Sister Mary Louise 
Saint Mary’s College, Winona, Minn......................2......-..ccccssessecceeees Brother Julius 
San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, Calif..................... Edmond J. Smyth 
Scottsbluff College, Scottsbluff, Nebraska...................0....2.2.22222000000 Hal E. Hagen 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash......................... Jivnesieweeenneel Philip F. Ashton 
Siena College, Loudonville, New York......................22-2-2.....----- Rev. Brian F. Duffy 
South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S. C..............0.00.......-... R. H. Wienefeld 
South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. D............................. Elbert Harrington 
Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla.....................2.2.22.22..222.2.--- J. D. Morrison 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill.............0..0...2..2222..... Max W. Turner 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas.............................. W. H. Delaplane 
Southwestern Univeristy, Georgetown, Texas..........................2....- Myron F. Wicke 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.................2......2222..00c2200s0--++ T. W. Merriam 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Penna................................... W. C. H. Prentice 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia.....................................--- Mary J. Pearl 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas...............0..0......... F. W. R. Hubert 
Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Transyivamia Colleges, Lexington, Ry...............................ccsssscscsssssseoees L. A. Brown 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenm...............................sccccssssssesseneses M. L. Story 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Penmna........................................000 William S. Pettit 
Ursuline College for Women, Cleveland, Ohio.............................. Sister M. Natalie 
Ursuline College, Cleveland, Oliio.........................0.0..ccsesssssssees Sister M. Gonzaga 
Comer COCR, EAUIUTD, Tih icance ia ....2.nncncccccccccsnccnrcesocscecnas Sister M. Raymond 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md........................---..::0:0+++ William S. Shields 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana............................--..---- Allen E. Tuttle 
Villa Madonna College, Covington, Ky............................. Rev. Anthony H. Deye 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C................22-.....222-.--+- Edwin G. Wilson 
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Washington College, Chestertown, Md.....................--..20++000+000-0- Robert Kirkwood 


Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Penna................. Ralph W. Thomas 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo....................-...:--ssccssseeseeeeees Thomas S. Hall 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N. C.............22....ccc22:ceeeeeeeeeee A. K. Hinds 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md...................-.-.------ John D. Makosky 
MTU I I I iiss eaves scntsinnnonneianedoncseenssndoiiad L. C. Dahl 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penna.............................---- John H. Forry 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va...................-- Orlo Strunk, Jr. 
Xavier University, New Orleans, La..........................-.--.-0+-++ Sister Miriam Francis 
Young Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia.........................-......--.--- Ray Farley 





Total Number of 1960 Proceedings Reserved—133 
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